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EDITORIAL 


The Journal ts intended to be both a record of activities and an 
open forum for the discussion of all matters, however controversial, 
relating to Adult Education. It should be understood that the 
Institute is not committed in any way by statements or articles 
appearing in the Journal and signed by the names or initials of 
contributors. 


THE Morning Post has “‘ examined and classified” the intelli- 
gentzia of London—“ properly ’’—and has made important dis- 
coveries. It has found out that “the British Institute of Adult 
Education . . . is the hub round which the wheel of adult 
education revolves in all its multiplicity of forms. .. .” It has 
revealed in its lively columns. subterranean as well as above- 
ground activities of the Institute. All the world now knows that 
we are engaged in a vast conspiracy to enslave mankind, to 

“create by mass suggestion a race of mental robots.”’ 
And the means to this our end? Chiefly, but not solely, the 
' mechanism of broadcasting. Radiocracy is the danger. What 
_ is radiocracy? It is “ the dictatorship of thought by wireless.”’ 
“The mind-machine created by the B.B.C., with its monopoly 
of broadcast instruction and education, is an intellectual Franken- 
stein which, in the brief space of ten years, has grown up without 
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the public being aware of it. . . . It has a significance only com- 
parable to the invention of printing. . . . In England, democracy 
is being delivered into the hands of an autocracy of thought— 
subjecting itself to the mental dictatorship of the mind-machine 
—and does not know that it is doing tt.”’ “ Mobilizers of uplift 
legions,” the radiocrats are bent upon the “ slow drugging of 
thought ’’; they seek an ‘emergent democratic culture 
emerging from what? Why not a democratic culture for a 
democracy ?—characterized by “ general tolerance.” » Think of 
that, general tolerance! . . . And so on and so forth. 

It would be ridiculous to deny all these charges. We must 
plead guilty to a belief in the validity of general tolerance. We 
do not wish, for example, to suppress the Morning Post, though 
we imagine that a régime of general tolerance would deprive it of 
its public. We must plead guilty, too, to the charge of rejoicing 
that educational broadcasting, well and truly built on the 
foundations of adult educational movements in being before 
broadcasting was available, shows growing vitality and power. 
Of that we are glad even though there are folk, like the authors 
of this Grand Guignol scare-mongering and those—are there any ? 
—who take it seriously, whose life is tortured by unending fear 
of social and economic change. But it is unprofitable to argue 
with those whose minds are permanently closed. 

For others, who do not share the Morning Post's fantasies 
and who know that adult education is not mere gangsterism, a 
sober assessment of “‘radiocracy”’ is available. The Board of 
Education has published a report on Wireless Listening 
Groups (Educational Pamphlets, No. 92, 9d.), from which we 
may quote: 


“By means of Broadcasting, the listener, whether in the 
home or in a group, is introduced to new interests, his horizon 
is enlarged and his outlook upon affairs widened. As he 
continues to listen he gradually builds up a general body 
of knowledge, and it is just this which so many people have 
lacked in the past. This body of knowledge is of value 
because further information as it is acquired, by reading or 
in other ways, can be linked with it, instead of standing in 
isolation. As large numbers of people are listening to the 
same talks at the same time the cumulative effect is to 
produce a community with a culture shared in common. 
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While it may be true that the special limitations of Broad- 
casting result in the spread of a culture which may be some- 
what superficial, it is to the advantage of the community 
that its common interests should be extended even if those 
interests be somewhat superficial. . . . 

‘It is the considered opinion of the Reporting Inspectors 
that the British Broadcasting Corporation have been fully 
justified in making the experiment of providing an educa- 
tional programme for adults and stimulating the creation of 
Listening Groups, and it is their hope that the experiment 
will be continued.”’ 


It is not impossible that there will be a retreat from the 
present educational policy of the B.B.C. Thought is dangerous: 
it affects the established patterns of behaviour. But that is no 
reason why broadcasting should degenerate into mere amuse- 
ment and mere edification. We hope the B.B.C. will strengthen 
its educational service in its own interests and in the interests 
of the whole community. If the B.B.C. does yield to clamour 
- or to respectability or to fear, we shall believe that the responsi- 
bility rests, at least in part, upon the Adult Educational Council 
of the B.B.C., which has never been so effective in leadership 
as it might have been, or as the Schools Council is. There is 
no discoverable reason why the present policy of the B.B.C. 
should be changed, but it is as well to take warning. The best 
reply to the Morning Post would be still better and more 
pervasive educational broadcasting. 

H. L. B. 


ADULT EDUCATIONALISTS IN VICTORIAN 
SCOTLAND 


By W. H. Marwick 


THE adult educational movement of to-day in Scotland is in 
some measure an importation from England, but it is also a 
revival of an indigenous product whose earliest appearance even 
preceded the English beginnings. Professor John Anderson, of 
Glasgow, the dour thrawn physicist of unconventional views 
and habits, is now recognized as its pioneer ; his own work and 
that of the College which bears his name have been described in 
this Journal (April, 1930).! His immediate successors in the 
cause, Garnett and Birkbeck, were English by birth, but their 
activities were primarily associated with the West of Scotland.2 
Leonard Horner, the founder of the Edinburgh School of Arts, 
was of Yorkshire origin, but a naturalized Scot. Since then 
Scotsmen have played a leading part in the various phases of the 
British movement. 

James Simpson, the phrenological enthusiast and eccentric 
humanitarian, was an Edinburgh advocate.4 One of the most 
striking spontaneous developments was that in rural Aberdeen- 
shire, where in the mid-century there flourished for a decade a 
group of ‘‘ mutual improvement societies,’’ whose history has been 
written by one of their leaders, Rev. R. Harvey Smith, after- 
wards a Congregationalist minister.5 

James Stuart,® a native of the “ Kingdom of Fife,’ Cam- 
bridge Professor of Engineering, Gladstonian M.P., and finally 
partner in Colman’s mustard, was a pillar of the University 
Extension Movement,’ in which the Scottish Professors Edward 
Caird, William Knight, and Patrick Geddes were also prominent. 
In our own day, the tradition has been carried on by men like 
the late Lord Haldane and the present Master of Balliol ; while 
two of the W.E.A.’s four Secretaries have been Scots. 

In the present paper, some account is given of two of the 
chief figures in nineteenth-century Scottish adult education. 
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I.—THoMAS MURRAY 


Thomas Murray, miscellaneous writer and adult education- 
alist, was born at Girthon, Kirkcudbrightshire, on February 16th, 
1792. His father was a crofter on the estate of Murray of 
Broughton. His mother, the daughter of a farmer, died when 
he was six, leaving three sons and three daughters ; the widower 
soon married again, and the stepmother proved “ sufficiently 
kind.”” Thomas was educated locally, both at a private seminary, 
and by the parish schoolmaster. 

At the age of 15 he himself opened a small school with a 
view to accumulating funds for a college career, and after two 
or three ventures at different places, managed to attain his 
ambition with the help of a loan from Alexander Craig, factor 
at Broughton. About this time his father was accidentally 
killed. 

On his way to Edinburgh, Murray fell in at Moffat with 
Thomas Carlyle (November, 1810),® and they remained intimate 
throughout their student days, spending vacations together 
“ gadding about Galloway.’’® Murray records his impression 
of his more famous junior as “ gifted and ingenious,” and mutually 
complimentary letters were exchanged.!0 Twenty-five years later 
(1840) he figures in the latter’s Autobiography in a much less 
gratifying fashion. Visiting the ‘“‘ Sage ’’ at Chelsea, he appeared 
to his old associate “ egoistic, small, vain, a poor grub with 
remnants of better instincts ’”” whom he had no “ desire to see 
again.” 11 This his recent eulogistic biographer, D. A. Wilson, 
has tried to smooth over as being just Carlyle’s little way. 
Murray later professed to believe that “ our feelings remain the 
same.”’ 

While still an undergraduate, Murray helped to maintain 
himself by private tutoring and by contributions to the Scots 
Magazine and the Dumfries Courier. Of this earlier stage in 
his career, a full account survives in the Autobiographical Notes 
which he composed about 1849 ; they were first published, with 
careful annotations by Mr. Fairley of Dumfries, in 1gr1.!2 

After further tutoring experience, Murray was licensed as 
a preacher by Wigton Presbytery in 1818, but remained a 
“stickit minister,” devoting himself to teaching and writing. 
He made the acquaintance of J. R. McCulloch, the eminent 
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“ classical economist,” also a Gallowayman, and contributed to 

his Statistical Account of the British Empire and Dictionary of 

Arts, and was on the staff of the Cyclopedia edited by David 

Brewster. He was acquainted with Owen, and held controversy 

with him; he regarded the great Co-operator as a “ Utopian 
. insane on his favourite subject.”’ 

His first independent publication was The Literary History 
of Galloway (1822), dedicated to his patron, Lady Anne Murray 
of Broughton. It was “‘ meant to contain an account of scholars 
and authors’’ connected with Galloway from early medizval 
times to the luckless Robert Heron (one of Mrs. Carswell’s victims) 
and the precocious Orientalist, Dr. Alexander Murray. 

McCulloch had participated in the nascent adult educational 
movement of the ‘twenties by delivering in Edinburgh public 
courses of lectures on Political Economy, and Murray stepped 
into his shoes, about 1828, and apparently continued more or 
less regularly for several years. The substance of discourses 
delivered in Elder Street Chapel to an audience of about 300, 
chiefly of the ‘“‘ industrious classes,’’ was published in the Edin- 
burgh Weekly Chronicle (1836-1837), and 50 copies were printed. 

He also issued in 1835, in Oliver and Boyd's series of 
Catechisms of Elementary Knéwledge, a ninepenny booklet on 
Political Economy, in the form of question and answer. The 
questioner shows himsélf already well versed in the dogmas and 
jargon of the classical] school of which Murray was a firm adherent, 
and the ponderous style is hardly that of a popular introduction. 
He affirms the Ricardian “‘ science of rent,’’ but attributes its 
“discovery ’’ to the Scottish publicist, Dr. James Anderson 
(c. 1780) ; 13 and curiously regards the ‘‘ principles of free trade ”’ 
as even then “ triumphant in this enlightened Empire” with 
“ the sanction of the British Parliament.’’ 14 Another populariza- 
tion, Practical Economy (1839), by the brothers Bethune,!5 was 
dedicated to him from ‘ admiration for. his eminent knowledge 
of economical science.’’ 

Murray repeated his course in 1840 and subsequent years 
under the auspices of the School of Arts, of which he had become 
a Director, and had a disappointingly small but regular audience ; 
he presented two copies of his lectures to the School.!® His 
prelections found wider appreciation elsewhere. On the invita- 
tion either of local Philosophical Institutions or of ad hoc com- 
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mittees, he delivered, about 1837-38, courses in Hawick, Mon- 
trose, Falkirk, Kirkcaldy and Dunfermline, and at the Glasgow 
Mechanics’ Institution. They varied in length from 14 to 29 
lectures.!7 At Dunfermline, meetings were held in a Dissenting 
Chapel under the egis of a “‘ Scientific Association”’ ; mechanics 
were admitted at a fee of 2s., others had to pay 5s.!8 Of this 
Cockburn wrote :— 


“They came because they expected to hear the doctrines 
of Radicalism demonstrated; but being interested in the 
principle of wages, pauperism, population, combination, 
machinery, free trade, emigration, etc., and not stupified by 
such subjects as money, taxation, banking, etc., they not only 
remained, but made him double the length of the course. 
[He was] a sensible, plain, good lecturer.’ !9 


In 1844 he became Secretary to the School of Arts; he is 
described by Dr. David Pryde, a member of the staff, as “ the 
autocrat of the School, the presiding genius of the place,” and 
credited with ‘‘ unfailing tact and optimism.’ 2° He was also 
actively associated with the Philosophical Institution. He was 
an early exemplar of the lucrative practice of undertaking lecture 
tours in the States, and in addition to pecuniary gains he thereby 
(it seems) also acquired the degree of LL.D. from some unidentified 
American college. 

Murray had, in 1841, obtained the plant and goodwill of a 
printing business, W. Oliphant, Junior and Co., which he carried 
on with success as Murray and Gibb, and was thus enabled to 
“ crown a youth of labour with an age of ease.’’ 2!_ McCulloch, 
now Controller of H.M. Stationery Office—more considerate of 
old friends than Carlyle—assisted him by obtaining Government 
contracts for the firm ; thus he was printer of the famous Scottish 
Poor Law Report of 1844. 

Murray sat for six years (1854-60) on the Town Council as 
a moderate Whig ; he is said to have opposed, from his experience 
there, the Forbes Mackenzie Licensing Act, as “‘ unsound in 
principle, unworthy of a free country, insulting and degrading.’ 22 
He was a member of the Central Committee for the erection of 
the Stirling Memorial to Wallace 23—that expression of Victorian 
Scottish nationalism. 

Besides pamphlets on the Corn Laws, the Annuity Tax, 
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and other topical issues, his works included a life of the covenant- 
ing writer, Samuel Rutherford (1828), and an annotated edition 
of certain letters of David Hume (1841). The collection was 
brought together by the Annandale Trustees as documents in 
their defence in a suit brought by Hume ; they were accidentally 
discovered by Murray in an Edinburgh law office. A recent 
editor, Professor J. Y. T. Greig, describes Murray as “ pretty 
accurate .. . except in spelling and punctuation, where he 
revised to suit his own taste.’’ 24 

His last literary enterprise was The Biographical Annals of 
Colinton (1863). In this parish, which he described as “ the 
Tusculum of Edinburgh,’’ he passed his latter years in retirement 
in “an eligible villa.’’ He was inspired to write the book by 
noticing particulars of local families on tombstones in the burial- 
ground of the old parish church; one of these still intimates 
that it was restored by his good offices. The volume is a com- 
pilation, “ necessarily desultory and unchronological,” com- 
prising notices of families associated with the parish.25 He was 
at the same time engaged on a third edition of his Galloway 
treatise. Edinburgh public library possesses presentation copies 
of both works. 

After three years of feeble health, Dr. Murray died at Elm 
Bank, Lasswade, on April 15th, 1872. A daughter married the 
distinguished Anglo-Indian, Sir W. W. Hunter. The Scotsman 
obituary says that he was “‘ decidedly liberal in theology, but 
always cherished a firm attachment to the Church of Scotland.”’ 26 
His biographer, Mr. Fairley, speaks of his ‘‘ self-complacency and 
sense of his own importance” and deems him “a useful writer 
rather than a profound scholar.’ To his friends, however, he 
was “a sagacious, kindly, social man.”’ 

Murray was one of a class of writers not infrequent in the 
Scotland of his day, but was a better man of affairs than most. 
His literary efforts lack originality and power, and are of no 
permanent value, but his lecturing and administrative abilities 
contributed much to the furtherance of adult education, and 
entitle him to remembrance by the devotees of that cause. 
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II.—ProFessor J. P. NicHoL 


John Pringle Nichol 27 was born on January 13th, 1804, at 
Huntly Hill, near Brechin, eldest of the numerous family of a 
“gentleman farmer’’ who hailed from Northumberland. He 
was educated at the local Grammar School, “ with a view to 
mercantile pursuits,’’ 28 but on the advice of his Rector proceeded 
to King’s College, Aberdeen, to study for the ministry. He went 
through a Divinity course and was licensed as a preacher, but 
owing to conscientious scruples did not adopt the profession. 

During his college course, he distinguished himself as a 
mathematician, and acted as schoolmaster at Dun (Angus), in 
vacations. On completing his studies, he was appointed head- 
master of Hawick Grammar School, where he is said to have 
aroused sentimental interest by his ‘‘ weak health and poetic 
fancies.’”’ 29 He broke his scholastic career, apparently on health 
grounds, to act as editor of the Fife Herald, a Liberal organ, and 
thereby came into contact with the family of the proprietor, 
Tullis of Auchmuty, a paper manufacturer at Markinch, and 
subsequently married his daughter. He resumed teaching as 
Headmaster of Cupar Academy, and then Rector of Montrose 
Academy, but finally relinquished school life in the early thirties. 
He apparently secured a livelihood by lecturing at the Edinburgh 
Philosophical Institution (1835-36) ,3° and elsewhere, on Astronomy, 
and by writing for Tatt’s Magazine and other Radical papers ; 
the former activity won him some repute as a public speaker, 
the latter some useful political influence. He came into corre- 
spondence with John Stuart Mill, many of whose views he shared ; 
with his support and that of Nassau Senior he was an unsuccessful 
candidate for the Chair of Political Economy in the College de 
France. In 1836 he was appointed by Lord Melbourne, the 
Whig Premier, to the Regius Chair of Astronomy in Glasgow, 
Carlyle being among his competitors. © 

Nichol took his academic responsibilities seriously, being 
chiefly responsible for the establishment of a satisfactory Observa- 
tory in 1841, and he conducted free classes in addition to his 
obligatory courses. He had a great vogue as a travelling lecturer 
“ of rare brilliance and simplicity,” not only throughout Scotland, 
but in Ireland and the United States, where he conducted lecture 
tours in 1845 and 1848-49 respectively. ‘‘ On the platform he 
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was in his element ; disregarding the prejudices apt unduly to 
restrict the range of academic activity, he went with his faery 
tales of science into the heart of the busy city and brought 
thousands under his spell. . . . Since the day when Chalmers 
delivered his sermons in the Tron Church, no public speaker 
north of the Tweed had so enchained his hearers.” 3! A syllabus 
of an early public course in Glasgow, which has been preserved, 
comprises six lectures on the Construction of the Heavens, given 
twice a week in the Assembly Rooms : Gentlemen’s tickets, 7s. 6d.; 
Ladies, 5s.°4* Nichol was actively interested in the foundation of 
the Glasgow Atheneum (1848), and “from his pen came the 
paragraph describing the objects of the Institution—found on 
the first page of each Report—a piece of concise and elegant 
diction.’’ 32 His was the first name on its programme, in respect 
of three lectures on ‘‘ Recent Discoveries in Astronomy,” given 
during the first month of its existence. On his return from 
America he lectured throughout Britain on “ The Manners and 
Constitution of the States.” His only rivals on the lecture 
platform were the literary lawyer, Sheriff Glassford Bell, and the 
eccentric Dundee clergyman, Rev. George Gilfillan. 

Nichol was versatile in his gifts and interests. His “‘ interest 
in metaphysics was only less than his authority in physics,” 33 
and he was able to “ carry on the work of the Natural Philosophy 
and Natural History classes when the professors were incapaci- 
tated.” 34 He was a good linguist, and familiar especially with 
German ; he spent at least one summer in Central Europe after 
attaining his Professorship, apparently to get into personal touch 
with the latest developments of his science. He wrote on astro- 
nomical and other subjects; ‘‘ while he made science popular, 
it was not at the expense of making it worthless.’’ His best- 
known book was The Architecture of the Heavens (1837), which 
provided Gilfillan with the text for an appreciation afterwards 
included in his Literary Portraits. In his usual florid fashion 
the critic describes him as ‘‘ an Aaron to many an ineloquent 
Moses of astronomy. His writings are just undelivered lectures 
—his lectures are just spoken books: he is the prose laureate of 
the stars.” 85 Nichol also produced an Encyclopedia of the 
Physical Sciences (1857), and was one of the editors of Mackenzie’s 
Imperial Dictionary of Biography. 

Mrs. Nichol died in 1851, leaving a son, afterwards Professor 
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of English Literature in Glasgow and a prominent University 
Extension lecturer, and a daughter, who became wife of the 
latter’s colleague, Professor William Jack of the Mathematics 
Chair. Professor Nichol married, two years later, Elizabeth 
Pease, of the noted Darlington Quaker family, with whom he 
had been brought into contact by his interest in the anti-slavery 
cause. 

A lifelong Radical, Nichol was on intimate terms with 
Kossuth and Mazzini, and frequently spoke on behalf of “ op- 
pressed nationalities.” As Vice-Rector of the University in 
1846, he gave his casting vote for Lord John Russell against 
Wordsworth at the Rectorial election.3* A recognized leader of 
the Liberal party in Glasgow,37 he was in 1857 invited to contest 
the city, and also Newcastle, but declined for health reasons. 
He died, from congestion of the brain, at Glenburn House, 
Rothesay, on September roth, 1859. 

He was a “ man of marked characteristics, and sometimes 
exercised his own initiative in a way not encouraged by his 
colleagues ’’ 88—e.g. in pressing forward the foundation of the 
Observatory. Unorthodox in his religious views, he had Uni- 
tarian sympathies, and his failure to subscribe the Confession of 
Faith evoked protests against his appointment. He was an 
“ unwearied advocate of national, absolutely unsectarian schools,” 
but favoured an Established Church as “ tending to greater 
catholicity.” 88 He translated Willm’s Education of the People 
(1847), to buttress his educational doctrines by Continental 
precedents. The Glasgow Herald considered that his “ views 
and plans for national political regeneration were rather benevo- 
lently theoretical than practically workable.”’ 4° 

Nichol is described as of “ pallid visage, with large grey eyes.”’ ¢! 
He was honoured in his lifetime with an LL.D. from his old 
University (1837), and with Fellowships of the Astronomical 
Society and of the Royal Society of Edinburgh; and is com- 
memorated by a stained-glass window in the Bute Hall of Glasgow 
University, erected 1903. Essentially a progressive, and in the 
forefront of all the ‘“‘ good causes” of his time, Nichol was chief 
academic influence in broadening and modernizing the character 
of University life. 
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ADULT EDUCATION IN A VILLAGE 


By A. M. Tupor 


Miss Tudor has played a leading part in one of the most interesting experi- 
ments in village adult education which has taken place in this country. She 
describes the experiment in her article below. 

THE Life and Liberty Movement began it. At least it was an 
exhortation in a Life and Liberty pamphlet to the newly instituted 
Church Councils to take up with vigour the ancient work of the 
Church and do what was possible to bring learning within the 
reach of all, that was the inspiration of the undertaking. 

Fernhurst is a village forty-five miles from London and just 
within the Sussex border. The parish is large in extent. The 
population, apart from an outlying district, comparatively newly 
inhabited and organized for practical purposes as a separate 
parish, consists of about eight hundred souls. It includes a good 
many small farms and large tracks of woodland. In the village 
there is a garage, and there are the usual village shops. 

It was ther, before the newly elected Fernhurst Parochial 
Church Council, that the idea of an Adult Educational Scheme for 
the village was brought forward in the year 1920. 

The suggestions were: first, that lecturers, more or less 
experienced, from beyond the parish, should be engaged to 
address from time to time any who could be got to attend. 
Secondly, that those within the village who had learning, it might 
be in a language, an art ora handicraft, should be invited to impart 
it to those who had not. The policy of the scheme was to be the 
policy of sharing. The mover of the resolution addressed the 
council with fervour and enthusiasm. The council listened with 
the kindly sympathy always to be counted on in our council for 
a speaker overflowing with zeal. Polite and pleasant remarks 
were made, and then the council spoke its mind. The people's 
churchwarden, an elderly man who was native-born, gave 
utterance to the general opinion, “I don’t think you’d get any 
one in Fernhurst to go to a lecture.” Incredulous it may be, but 
the council is tolerant and, on the ground that there wasn’t any 
harm in trying, the motion was agreed to, and an Educational 
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and Social Committee was formed, and very soon got to work. 
There were at that time, though not now, two educational 
establishments in our village, the elementary school and a private 
boarding school for girls, which had fled from a district subject 
to air raids, to find a temporary refuge in a lately forsaken country 
house in our midst. The heads of both schools came on to the 
committee. A scheme was drawn up. All who had left school 
were invited to become “‘ students ’’ and apply to the committee 
for instruction in any subject that appealed to them. The 
committee undertook to provide tuition for such students if it 
were in any way possible. The fee, which would admit to all 
lectures and any number of classes, was fixed at 5s. The village 
took fire, and sixty students joined up and made known their 
requirements. Experience teaches, and the directors of the 
movement had much to learn! A vast programme was arranged 
and classes were formed for English History, French, Com- 
mercial Arithmetic, Book-keeping, Shorthand, English Reading, 
Mechanical Drawing, Spinning, and Country Dancing. And 
besides all this a Dressmaking class took place weekly in a room 
over the stable of the village inn. ‘‘ Tutors” were drawn for 
the more cultural subjects from the private girls’ school. A 
retired Naval Constructer undertook the Mechanical Drawing 
class, a local lady gave instruction in Spinning, and an electrician 
attached to one of the larger houses was found to have an intimate 
knowledge of Shorthand. There was no lack of willing ‘‘ tutors,” 
but tutors and students had much to learn. The students, for 
the most part used only to the methods of a village elementary 
school, were quite strange to the idea of homework and studying 
away from the class, and were discouraged to find that knowledge 
of Shorthand or a foreign language could not be acquired by 
attending a class once a week through the winter months. Urged 
by the promoters of the programme to make use of every oppor- 
tunity, the same students would be found on nearly every evening 
of the week struggling with a different subject, the very elements 
of which were strange to them. 

The tutors, on the other hand, especially perhaps the younger 
ones from the private school, found themselves faced with large 
classes consisting of both sexes and all ages, and these quite 
unaccustomed to the methods of teaching prevailing in private 
secondary schools. The difficulty they found of adapting them- 
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selves to these strange conditions, especially after a full day’s 
work in their proper sphere with their own pupils, was great. 

The classes were held in the evening in the village schoolroom, 
which, with the embers of the day’s fire still in the grate, was 
fairly warm. But as the school was not normally used after 
4 p.m., it was not provided with artificial light. Lamps were 
lent to make good this deficiency, but even so the lighting proved 
inadequate, and this was another hindrance in the path of learn- 
ing. One good thing, however, can be said for this first year’s 
effort. If the students failed to acquire much learning, at least 
the classes did not peter out. Teachers and taught stuck it, and 
attendance at the classes was extraordinarily good to the end. 

Seven lectures were given that session, and our churchwarden 
proved wrong, fair audiences attended, and the lectures, for the 
most part, were of a satisfactory quality. 

So much for the beginning of the movement. The second 
year saw a big falling off, and, but for the courage of two members 
of the committee, and the initiative of a third, this second year 
would have seen the end of the Adult Educational Movement 
in our village. The students dropped to thirty. A French class, 
much depleted, was carried on, and a series of classes on English 
Constitutional History was arranged for. A very nice old barn 
had lately been fitted with a fireplace, and hung with lamps, and 
given over to the Boy Scouts. It was arranged that the History 
classes should be given in this barn. Most of the thirty students 
attended on the first night, but now our tutor was the cause of 
failure. A delightful man and a scholar, but no teacher for such 
a class as gathered round him in that picturesque, but oh! so icy, 
barn. The attendance fell off, the faithful few who persevered 
spread themselves out but could not cover the empty chairs. 
The instruction grew duller and duller, and at last there was 
nothing for it but to close the class. It must in justice be said, 
however, that this same tutor gave two excellent lectures that 
winter on Socrates, which were keenly appreciated by an audience 
of about twenty. The second year was written down a failure, 
and a dispirited committee met in the autumn to discuss the 
coming session. The atmosphere was that of defeat, and a 
proposal was put forward that further effort should cease. But 
here the profession intervened. The head mistress of the girls’ 
school (since moved to another neighbourhood), who, from the 
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first had thrown herself wholeheartedly into the movement, 
voted for no surrender. The village schoolmaster, apt to be 
despondent, unexpectedly rose up and urged the nailing of the 
colours to the mast! The committee acquiesced. A notice was 
posted, as in the two former years, announcing that lectures 
would be arranged and instruction in any subject asked for would 
be provided if possible. The committee took heart, and the 
member with initiative suggested a new development. The 
suggestion was accepted, and it was decided to hold fortnightly, 
through the winter, what came to be known as “ Students’ 
Evenings.” They were to be held in private houses. The 
evening was to begin with a talk or lecture on some not too 
profound subject, and was to be followed by discussion and a cup 
of tea. The idea took on, and “ Students’ Evenings’ have 
proved one of the most successful features of the local Educa- 
tional Movement. An attendance at these meetings of between 
fifty and sixty can be fairly safely counted on, and, on one 
occasion, when a favourite local archeologist took charge, 103 
students filled the seats and squatted on every inch of available 
floor space. 

From the third year the movement may be said to have 
caught on. It is part of the village life. Each year the students 
number well over one hundred, ranging in age from thirteen to 
something over seventy. The number of classes and the size oi 
the classes have declined, but those who now come forward for 
help in some particular subject, as a rule seriously want it, and. 
up to date it has always been forthcoming. For two consecutive 
sessions, one learned in the Latin tongue laboured to impart it 
to a class of four. Not much Latin was acquired, but the 
students increased greatly in the grace of humility! The path of 
learning, however, has not always led to the valley of humiliation. 
A zealous member of the committee met the Organizing Secretary 
one October afternoon, when the programme was well under 
way. ‘I know it is a bit late, and the classes are formed, but 
do you think help could be found for the policeman? He has an 
exam. at the end of the year, and he cannot find the Common 
Denominator.” A resident with a turn for mathematics was 
approached, the Common Denominator was found, and the 
policeman duly passed his exam. A lad, trying for an apprentice- 
ship in the Air Force, and wishing to get his school certificate, 
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was backward in his French. A retired General took him in hand. 
This same General has been one of the pillars of the Movement, 
and his lectures on Astronomy and Geology have aroused the 
keenest interest. A boy who passed from the elementary school 
to the grammar school in a neighbouring town, was fogged by the 
(to him) strange methods of arithmetic prevailing at his new 
school. He feared his inability to grasp this subject would 
prejudice his chance of a post that had been tentatively offered 
to him when he should leave school. He applied forhelp. It was 
forthcoming. ‘“ Well, John, how’s the arithmetic now?” 
“ Lovely, thank you, sir.” 

From the first there has been a constant demand for instruc- 
tion in book-keeping. To this class last session came six men, 
five of them were married. They attended twelve classes with 
only one miss on the part of one student, and this due to illness. 
All of these students are men whose occupation calls for some 
knowledge of accounts. Two of them, brothers, have a carrier’s 
business ; two others are carpenters; one, during the winter, 
was experimenting with a fish round; and the sixth describes 
himself as a wood reeve. Some others attending this class in 
former years have been farmers, a milkman, a young lady who 
was to inherit landed property, and two cobblers. One of these 
was shy, as he felt himself to be rather it‘iterate, and therefore 
proposed sending his wife, from whom he hoped to imbibe book- 
keeping secondhand ! 

Although most of the tuition is given by amateurs, and 
voluntarily, occasionally it is found necessary to seek professional 
help. It was discovered that a young lad in the village loved 
music, and had decided musical talent. He was put under the 
tuition of a trained organist, and help with the fees was sort for 
and found, and the boy is making progress. A young married 
man who had taught in small secondary schools, but without 
qualifications, found himself in these hard times on the rocks. 
Professional tuition in the classics is being supplied by the com- 
mittee, and it is hoped that he will shortly matriculate. 

Experience proved that the all-round 5s. fee was too high, 
and students’ tickets were issued at 2s. 6d., one to suffice for 
husband and wife, and students under seventeen were accepted at 
half-price. Some who could afford it continued to pay the higher 
fee. 
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It became apparent that not much solid benefit could be 
expected from a programme of lectures on entirely disconnected 
subjects, and for some years now the programme for the session 
has been drawn up on these lines : 

Five Students’ Evenings are held, presided over generally 
by some one in the neighbourhood who has something to impart. 
Local History is popular, and we are fortunate in having a keen 
and kind archeologist in an adjacent village. But successful 
Students’ Evenings are held with a variety of subjects, including 
Literature, Biography, Astronomy, an occasional Science Lecture, 
Readings from Dickens and Kipling and some of the Poets. 
Besides these, for some years now, a course of five or six lectures 
is given in the Village Hall. Subjects for these courses have 
been Economics, Industrial History, English Literature, English 
History, the Old Testament in the light of modern knowledge, etc. 
Besides the above, each session one or two public lectures are 
provided to which students come of right, and the general public 
for a small entrance fee or, in some cases, by invitation. For 
these public lectures subjects of general interest, as far as 
possible, are chosen—Horticulture, the Gold Standard, the League 
of Nations, Architecture with Lantern Slides, and possibly of 
local interest. The classes continue as already described. The 
Handicrafts are not forgotten, a woodwork class for men is 
arranged each year by the county council in a small town some 
miles away. The committee arrange transport and send in a 
party of twelve to fourteen keen students for twenty-four lessons 
of two hours each. 

The programme as sketched seems rather overwhelming, but 
except for the public lectures and some of the classes, it all fits 
into the last three months of the year. Experience has shown 
that to get the best results it is necessary to set apart one particular 
evening in each week and avoid gaps. It becomes a habit, if it 
recurs regularly, to remember “ Lecture night.” 

Ours is a comparatively small village, and it may be asked 
how is it possible to find lecturers and how is the scheme financed ? 
The students’ fees, roughly speaking, pay about half che expenses 
of the movement, the other half is supplied by the proceeds of a 
May Festival held on the Village Green each year. The answer 
to the question as to lecturers must be in the form of a tribute 
to the Young Men’s Christian Association, Education Depart- 
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ment. They have introduced us to some able lecturers, who in 
turn have brought us into touch with others. In sympathetic 
consideration of the limited means of a village audience, they 
have met us most kindly in the matter of fees. 

Our twelve years’ experience has taught us to find our 
lecturer almost before we choose our subject. Put in the right 
way, a village audience will listen to nearly anything. It doubt- 
less would be higher praise to say: “So eager is our village to 
know more of the Astronomical Bodies, or any other conceivable 
subject, that they will listen eagerly to the most halting speaker, 
provided he can give them the information for which they yearn.” 
But truth must be spoken. To our audience it is the lecturer 
who counts, or at any rate, counts most. His subject is of 
secondary importance. Our speaker on the Old Testament has 
pre-eminently the gift of holding his audience and of appealing 
to simple and gentle alike. A simple woman of the village most 
warmly expressed her real enjoyment in hearing him speak of Job 
and the Prophets, and added ponderingly as though surprised at 
herself, ‘‘ And it isn’t as though it is a comical subject.” 

If, then, it seems almost true to say that lectures are only 
welcome if they are entertaining to the hearers, it may well be 
asked, ‘‘ Qui bono?’ It is hard to estimate results or their 
values, but it is, I think, safe to say that at least some who have 
taken classes have made some progress in grasping their subjects, 
and that the general effect of the lectures and courses of lectures 
has been to open windows in many minds and bring home the 
truth that the world is full of things, hard perhaps to be under- 
stood, but, if it were possible, well worth understanding. 


A TUTORIAL CLASS IN PHYSICS 
By C. CocHRANE, University of Glasgow 


In a former communication * an account was given of the 
initiation of an adult class in Physics in Glasgow and of its 
history as a “ one-year” class from 1927 to 1930. The present 
paper deals with the scheme of a three years’ advanced course 
with concurrent elementary course, commenced in 1930 as a 
result of the experience of the preceding years. With the 
exception of the initial terminal course in Light in 1927 and the 
succeeding half-course on practical work in Mechanics and Heat 
in the first term of 1927-28, the classes have been conducted by 
the author throughout. 

During the years covered by the earlier review, which may 
fitly be regarded as a period of preliminary experimentation to 
ascertain what would best meet the desires and needs of the adult 
student and at the same time do ample justice to the subject, it 
was manifest that while some 50 to 60 per cent. were satisfied 
by such treatment as could be given in a single session of twenty 
meetings, the number returning to the class in subsequent 
sessions was indicative of a desire for a more comprehensive 
survey. It appeared possible to divide the students broadly into 
two categories: (a) those whose interests would be served by a 
broad outline course, and () those who desired to make a more 
intimate study of the subject or part of it. Accordingly, the 
setting-up of two separate courses to meet those different needs 
was advised in the annual reports of the tutor to the Extra-Mural 
Education Committee of the University in 1929 and in 1930, the 
recommendation of the latter year being in somewhat more 
specific terms than that of the former. It was proposed that 
there should be a general introductory course covering all the 
branches of Physical Science, and a more detailed advanced 
course on specified branches covering the whole range of Physics 
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in a three years’ cycle. On account of the inordinate growth of 
the single class and on purely educational grounds its division 
in some such manner was a pressing need, and a timely expansion 
of the activity in adult education of the statutory education 
committee of the city enabled it to be effected. The Education 
Committee of the Corporation of Glasgow undertook to provide 
the introductory course, and the Extra-Mural Education Com- 
mittee of the University, which is a delegated committee repre- 
sentative of the University and the W.E.A., continued to provide 
what now became the advanced course. The classes, each 
normally of twenty meetings of two-hours’ duration, are held in 
the Natural Philosophy Department of the University. 

During the three years’ operation of the scheme no reason 
has been found to justify any material deviation from the plan 
submitted. Each year the introductory course has been adver- 
tised as: “‘ Physics: An Introduction to Physical Science,” with 
the indicative summary :- “‘ The Development of the Physical 
Sciences—The Fundamental Principles of Mechanics, Wave- 
Motion, Sound, Heat, Light, Magnetism and Electricity, and 
their Practical Applications in Everyday Life—The Constitution 
of Matter.’’ At the opening meeting a more detailed sketch 
syllabus was written on the blackboard, and from time to time 
during the session the proposed manner of treatment of the 
branch due to be dealt with was indicated. This method was 
considered preferable to the distribution of a printed detailed 
syllabus in that it was less likely to stifle free expression of 
opinion by the students with regard to the content of the course. 
This is not meant to imply that the adult student will necessarily 
refrain from asking for a modification of the printed sheet ; but 
it is a matter of common observation that most people invest the 
printed word with an authority with which a less formal 
presentation is not endowed. 

The ground covered has naturally been much the same each 
year. The broad scope of Natural Philosophy offers, however, 
considerable variety of illustration, and the tutor’s choice of 
illustrative detail in any year was to a large extent determined 
by the students’ interests as evinced by questions during the 
discussion period and otherwise, and by the incidence of current 
events of scientific interest. The historical portrayal of the 
development of scientific ideas was freely employed. The story 
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of the ideas evolved in the early stages of knowledge of scientific 
phenomena, and of their modification and expansion with increase 
of experience, exerts a fascinating appeal on the adult mind and 
leads to a keener understanding of present-day interpretations of 
natural phenomena. Certain features must of necessity recur in 
such a one-year course. The clearing up of many basic mis- 
conceptions is essential for the proper understanding of the 
significance of scientific phenomena. Consequently the first 
lecture on each occasion dealt with the nature, function, and 
method of science and the meaning of scientific law and theory, 
introduced by an outline of the beginnings of science as a specu- 
lative philosophy, of its later development as an independent 
branch of learning founded on experiment, with its implied search 
for “ultimate reality,” and of the more recent philosophical 
tendencies and recognition of its limitations. And in the second 
lecture, dealing with Physics as the science of measurement, the 
conventional character of scientific units, and the conventional 
nature of symbolism generally were discussed. These lectures 
provided the keynote; the philosophical implications of the 
subject were constantly cropping up in the discussions, and the 
course was more characteristically one on Philosophy illustrated 
from the data of Physical Science rather than one on Physics as 
generally conceived and treated. It would be quite impossible 
to concentrate the whole factual content of Physics into twenty 
lectures, and experience has confirmed that even in the absence 
of a substantial background of preliminary education the student 
makes an active mental response to the philosophical method of 
presentation. The appreciation alone of scientific law as an 
epitome of correlated observations which, far from being 
unchangeable, is from its nature necessarily liable to modification, 
does much to stimulate interest and thought on the part of the 
adult student. That this, and the corresponding exposition of 
scientific theory as essentially speculative in conception, lead to 
an easier understanding of scientific method and interpretation 
of phenomena has been made clear from the contributions of the 
students themselves in class discussion. Indeed, the manifest 
improveinent in this respect as the session advances is one of the 
most concrete evidences that a useful purpose is being served. 
One of the main underlying objectives of the course was to guide 
the students towards a critical appreciation of their experience. 
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The time allocated specifically to the different branches of 
the subject was as follows: Dynamics and Properties of Matter, 
four or five lectures; Wave-Motion and Sound, two or three 
lectures ; Heat, two lectures ; Light, three lectures ; Magnetism 
and Electricity, four lectures. On occasion special lectures were 
denoted to particular topics at the request of the students. The 
lectures were illustrated, as those of the courses formerly described, 
by lantern slides and by experimental demonstrations on the 
lecture-table. In the first and second years two evenings were 
spent in the laboratory, one in each term of ten weeks. The 
experiments provided were those of the first-year University 
course in Arts and Pure Science, which is under the control of the 
tutor, on Mechanics, Heat, and Sound in the first term, and on 
Light, Magnetism, and Electricity in the second term, with some 
overlapping. The experience of former years was again borne 
out, that while the students were interested enough to desire to 
handle the apparatus and carry through what might be described 
as a qualitative performance of an experiment, few settled down 
to the detailed procedure described in the laboratory instruction 
sheets. The classes have invariably been allowed to determine 
how much time should be spent in laboratory work, and it is 
significant to note that in no year has it been proposed by them 
that it should be altogether eliminated. Curiously enough, when 
considered in the light of past experience, in the third year a very - 
keen desire for laboratory work was expressed by a substantial 
number of members of the class, and the number of evenings so 
occupied was increased to two per term. This class had further, 
on account of its size, to be split into two sections meeting on 
separate evenings on such occasions. 

As in most, if not all, adult classes composed entirely of 
newcomers, for many of whom, it was ascertained, this was their 
first adult class, discussion in the second hour of the two-hour 
period languished at first, but improvement was effected rapidly 
as the session advanced. A feature, more marked at times than 
at others, but never entirely-absent, was the extent to which 
many of the students contributed in the discussions and also 
more privately to the tutor after the class was over illustrations, 
derived from their occupational experiences, of the physical 
principles which were being expounded to them. 

The numerical statistics for the class are shown in Table I. 
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TABLE I.—INtTRODUCTORY CLASS 


le Average No. who 
fective} Attendance Total No, also Number 
Total Roll | Roll in |}————_—_—_—__ gj gent. | Atten Subse- | of Unem- 

() | | ana | “Hours | | 

Term | Term Class 
1930-31 (0) 16 18 I 656 2 6 2 
24 (3) 5 3 

1931-32 40 (3) 30 33 ae 1094 (©) to 8 
1932-33 | 69(13) | 49 | 56 | 34 | 1800 “ ae 22 


(a) The number in brackets is the number of women students, and is included 
in the total given. 

(6) The roll in the first term numbered twenty-one, and three additional 
enrolments were made in the second term. 

(c) This student had attended the class, and also the advanced class, in 
1930-31, and re-enrolled this session in order to obtain opportunity for practical 
work. He spent the time almost wholly in experimental work in the laboratory. 

(d) One of these had also been a member of the introductory class in 1931-32. 


The total number of individual students in the three years 
was 130, one having re-attended in the second year and two in 
the third year. The effective roll in the second term is obtained 
by deducting from the total enrolment the number who were 
absent during the whole of that term. Though the order of 
magnitude of the classes is markedly different in the three years, 
the proportion of such lapsed members is about the same, one- 
fourth to one-third, each year. Corresponding figures for classes 
in other subjects do not appear to have been recorded, but the 
proportionate fall in average attendance in the second term 
shown in the table is similar to that recorded for most of those 
other one-year classes in the West of Scotland area for which 
statistics are available. It would be interesting to ascertain 
whether this figure is true of similar adult classes generally. The 
elucidation of the causes is, of course, a matter of extreme 
difficulty. Like many of the problems of research in adult 
education it presents the disability that the people from whom 
information is most desired are not those who attend the classes 
but those who don’t! Locally, it is possible that to some extent 
it may be due to the incidence of other interests in the three or 
four week’s interval which elapses between the last meeting of 
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the first term and the first meeting of the next. In only a few 
cases was notice of and reason for withdrawal intimated by 
students to the tutor. Usually it was necessitated by removal 
from the district, but in 1930-31 it was learned that at least two 
members of the class were attending only until a terminal class on 
Physiology on the same evening would commence in the second 
term ; they registered a perfect attendance in Physics in the first 
term. The defecting members included in 1930-31 the two 
unemployed members of the class, in 1931-32 two of the eight 
unemployed members, and in 1932-33 seven of the twenty-two 
unemployed members. The proportions are similar to those for 
the classes as a whole, thus affording some measure of evidence 
that the unemployed, who are admitted free to these classes, do 
not treat the question of class attendance more lightly than their 
employed fellow-students who have paid an enrolment fee. 

The figures bear confirmation of the anticipation that the 
one-year course would serve a two-fold purpose, in providing a 
broad survey sufficient for those, the majority, who wish to know 
“what Physics is all about,” and in acting as a basic introduction 
to further study to the minority, some 30 per cent., who pro- 
ceeded to further detailed study in the advanced course. The 
numbers in the second last column are, of course, subject to 
possible increment on a repetition of the scheme, and no entry in 
that column is meantime possible for 1932-33. 

The advanced course, in accordance with the recommenda- 
tion which led to its establishment, was intended to cater for 
those who had already made a general study of the subject, 
preferably in a previous adult class in Physics. It was advertised 
each session as “‘ Physics, Advanced,” with the title of the 
branches being dealt with in the particular session. These were : 
1930-31, “‘ Dynamics, Properties of Matter, and Heat ” ; 1931-32, 
“ Wave-Motion, Sound and Light ”’ ; 1932-33, ‘“‘ Electricity and 
the Structure of Matter.’’ No detailed syllabus was published 
beforehand, but, as in the introductory class, an outline of the 
work proposed was written on the blackboard at the opening 
lecture of each term. The ground actually covered is given in 
some detail in the appendix. At the iirst meeting of each session 
the nature of the three years’ scheme was described in order that 
no one might enrol in the class under any misapprehension as to 
its character. The course of each session, while constituting an 
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integral part of a three years’ survey and more detailed analysis 
of the whole range of Physics, was also sufficiently self-contained 
to supply the needs of those whose interests were of a more 
specialist nature. Though it was not assumed that the members 
of the class were so familiar with the fundamental ideas of the 
subject as to render reference to them quite unnecessary, the 
advanced course was concerned more with the phenomenal aspect 
of the subject than with the philosophical. The latter, indeed, 
took a more speculative form than in the introductory course, and 
arose mainly in the discussion of possible applications of standard 
methods of experimental procedure in circumstances other than 
those in connection with which they were described. It was a 
characteristic feature of the course that an evening seldom passed 
without some question of this nature being raised, a sign of 
intelligent interest and constructive thought on the part of the 
students. 

The salient numerical statistics for the class are given in 
Table II. 


TABLE II.—ADVANCED CLASS 


Effecti Attendance Total | 
Total Koll! jin ao Adult Unem 
2nd Term | Class in Hours 
«Physics | | 2nd lowing 
b) Term | Term Year 

1930-31 23 5 21 19 788 2 
1931-32 | 22 (3) 21 5 18 18 716 18 3 
1932-33 | 48(3) | 37 1x | 37 | 30 | 1342 | — 3 


(a) The number in brackets is the number of women students. 

(6) Does not include the total of five in the three years who attended both 
the introductory and the advanced classes in their initial year. 

(c) The roil in the first term numbered twenty-five ; five withdrew and three 
additional enrolments were made in the second term. 


The total number of individual students in the three years 
was sixty-nine, of whom twenty-one attended the introductory 
class, and twenty-seven one or more of the courses in Physics prior 
to the three years’ scheme. The seventeen who did not proceed 
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beyond the first year of the course included the five with no 
previous attendance in one of the Physics classes, and one who 
attended the introductory course of the same year. Of the 
remainder, three had previously attended for one session, and four 
each for two and three sessions respectively. Of the four who 
lapsed at the end of 1931-32, two had no previous attendance, 
one had attended the introductory course of the previous year, 
and one the advanced course of the previous year together with 
three sessions prior to that. 

That its character as an advanced course was fully recognized 
by prospective students is borne out by the intrinsically small 
number who presented themselves without having attended any 
of the former courses. It had been anticipated that a fair pro- 
portion of the members of the class each year would consist of 
adults who from occupational interest were desirous of intensive 
detailed study of the particular branch of the subject dealt with 
in that year, and that in consequence the number of those who 
enrolled without previous study in an adult Physics class and 
of those who did not proceed further in the course would be 
relatively large. While the latter was the case in the first year 
of the course, it has to be noted that for orly five of the seventeen 
so concerned was this the only Physics class they had attended. 
And in the second year only two came into that category. 
Eleven students in all have attended during the whole three 
years. The class thus possessed a considerable degree of homo- 
geneity, from which several advantages were derived. Work of 
a distinctly advanced character was undertaken, much of the 
ideological content of the University honours course being 
incorporated in the treatment. The discussions also were well 
sustained. This was a well-marked feature throughout the 
advanced course ; few members failed to contribute at some time 
or another during the session. This was specially true in the 
first and second sessions when the class was smaller. 

The undesirability in such a course of having in the class 
some who have not had an adequate preliminary training was 
evidenced in the second year. An excerpt from the tutor’s report 
for that year states : 

“In view of the questions asked by newcomers to the 
subject I regard it as highly desirable that strong recommenda- 
tion be given to students who have not previously studied the 
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subject to attend the introductory course prior to or along with 

their first year of attendance in the advanced class. The class 

emphatically endorses this view.” 
The trouble was not quite so serious as the quotation detached 
from its context would appear to imply, but was symptomatic 
of the real need for the dual courses that were being conducted. 
One member of the class in particular, who had not attended any 
previous adult course in the subject, and who did not proceed 
later to the third year of the course, was pertinacious in asking 
questions which, as another member retorted to him on one 
occasion, he would not have required to ask had he taken the 
introductory course. His maiveté tended to disarm resentment, 
but nevertheless time was undoubtedly being taken up which, 
from the point of view of the majority of the class, might have 
been spent more profitably. Naturally the answers were ampli- 
fied so that they might be of general interest and service. The 
effect was probably the more noticeable on account of the con- 
solidation of the class as a whole, half of the members having been 
in the advanced class and most of the remainder in the intro- 
ductory class of thé previous year. 

In consequence of this report, and in view of the likelihood 
that the course in Electricity in the third session would attract a 
relatively large number of newcomers, the tutor was authorized 
to refuse admission in cases in which he considered that the 
students had not an adequate preliminary acquaintance with the 
subject. The class in the third year was somewhat larger than 
is usually desirable in an advanced course, but it was not deemed 
necessary to exercise this authority, mainly on the ground that 
the vocations of the new applicants ensured at least some 
elementary knowledge of Physics. It was thought also that some 
might in order to justify entry into the advanced class take the 
introductory class of the same year as well. As the tables show, 
this fear has proved almost groundless. As a matter of fact, of 
the three who did so in the third session two made a late enrol- 
ment in the advanced class on account of having their interest 
intensified by the work of the introductory class. 

Two evenings per session were spent in the laboratory. As 
was reasonably to be expected, interest in the laboratory experi- 
ments was rather more in evidence, particularly in the second and 
third sessions, than in the former single one-year courses, but it 
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still remained true that the detailed performance of an experiment 
appealed to only a minority. The opportunity to handle the 
apparatus and to see how it worked exercised a general appeal. 
A written record of the experiments done was usually submitted 
by the students concerned. An interesting development in 
practical work deserves special mention. Experimentation at 
home has been indulged in by a number of the students. Some 
have presented written accounts of their work to the tutor for 
criticism, others have referred to it in the course of their questions. 
In two cases at least it is known that the students concerned have 
fitted up a spare room as a workshop and laboratory. One, 
during an unfortunately long period of unemployment, carried 
through an extensive series of quite original experiments in elec- 
tricity and electrochemistry. Though his deductions were not 
always valid, the accuracy of his cbservations was remarkably 
high. Owing to lack of possession of suitable measuring 
instruments his experiments were mainly of a qualitative kind. 
The other, who was the student referred to as having re-enrolled 
for a second year in the introductory class in order to prosecute a 
formal laboratory course, has constructed at home an induction 
electric machine of the Wimshurst type to aid him in further 
experimental studies which he is now making. The machine, 
with the exception of the two circular glass plates, was con- 
structed out of “ scrap,” and compares very favourably in per- 
formance with the machines of similar design produced by the 
scientific instrument makers. It has been demonstrated in the 
class and may serve to stimulate others to similar endeavour. 
It is surmised that even more than are known have been en- 
couraged, as a result of the class study and discussion, to essay 
experiments on their own initiative. 

While set written work has not been demanded of the 
class, there has been a flow, by no means negligible in quantity, 
of voluntary written work, descriptive of mechanisms known to 
the individual students and of problems attempted by them. In 
addition, contributions relating to the subject have been made 
by a few of them to trade-union and other journals. In the 
third session an innovation was introduced on the second evening 
allocated to practical work. A series of lecturettes and demon- 
strations was given by several members of the class on various 
applications of electrical principles which were not being treated 
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in detail by the tutor. These were of the greatest interest, and 
the experiment proved worthy of further consideration. Visits 
to four places of scientific interest were made during this session. 
At the close of the previous session a telegraph centre had been 
visited on the invitation of a member of the class, who demon- 
strated the operation of the system to an appreciative audience. 
This was repeated, and another arranged to witness a demon- 
stration of mechanical contrivances by three members of the 
class. In both cases the visits had to be duplicated on account 
of the number desirous of participating. The remaining two 
were to a power station and a cable works, to which, owing to 
freedom from restriction as to number, the Introductory Class 
was also invited. 

Both classes had at their service a library of books obtained 
through the local W.E.A. from the stocks of the District Public 
Libraries of Glasgow. They could normally be retained in the 
class library throughout the session, but were liable to recall by 
the City Librarian on demand by a public borrower. The chance 
of recall was minimized by restricting the number of copies of any 
one publication asked for, and during the three years only three 
books were recalled in this way, all in one session. Recommenda- 
tions made from time to time to the City Librarian for new 
additions in the subject have elicited a willing response. Some 
sixty to seventy books were requisitioned for the class library each 
session, not all of them simultaneously nor for the whole session. 
The classes determined their own internal borrowing regulations. 
In each book was placed a card containing the title and accession 
number of the book ; this was dated and signed by the borrower, 
and retained by the class-librarian, to be dated and re-inserted 
in the bock on return, thus serving as a receipt for the book and 
providing a detailed record of issues. The scheme had been 
experimented with by the tutor in one of the former Physics 
classes,* and was subsequently adopted generally in the Glasgow 
area. From these cards it is ascertained that fully 50 per cent. 
of the students made regular use of the books. No exact record 
is available of the extent to which the others have depended on 
books of their own or may have borrowed directly from the 
public libraries. For the guidance of students a classified 


* Proc. Scottish Library Conference, March, 1931, p. 60. 
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bibliography of suitable works available in these libraries has 
been published by the tutor in the local W.E.A. journal ; * this 
appears to have been found specially serviceable during the 
vacation. Many of the questions asked in class, particularly in 
the introductory course, referred to difficulties of appreciation of 
matters encountered in the course of reading. 

A record of the three years’ experiment would be incomplete 
without reference to the personnel of the classes. The figures in 
Table III are derived from information vouchsafed on the enrol- 
ment forms. To prevent the table becoming inordinately long 
all categories, with one exception, which would not have provided 
more than two entries in the first six columns are grouped as 
miscellaneous. They include artist, baker, caretaker, chartered 
accountant, chiropodist, clergyman, dress-cutter, joiner, labourer, 
masseuse, motor-driver, organ builder, painter, surveyor, and 
textile-worker, mostly singly or in twos. 


TaBie IJI.—NorMAL OCCUPATIONS OF THE STUDENTS 


Introductory Class Advanced Class Both jAd dj Full 

in Three | Three, | Years fa 

30-1 | 31-2 | 32-3 | 30-1 | 31-2 | 32-3 Period | Period | “Class 
Engineers . : 8 | 13 | 19 | 14 8 | 21 58 29 6 
Draughtsmen . 2 2 7 2 2 4 14 6 I 
Clerks 6 . 5 6 | Io 2 4ia 22 29 12 I 
Salesmen . 4 3 4 I I I 12 3 — 
Printing Trade . | — | — I 2 2 3 4 3 2 
Home I 2 4 2 
Teachers . I 5 2 
Students . I 12 I 
Miscellaneous . 4 7 9 4 4 4 27 8 I 
Not stated 4 2 8 2 
Totals ’ - | 24 | 40 | 69 | 28 | 22 | 48 178 69 II 


* The Adult Student, Vol. I, No. 1, p. 30. (December, 1931.) 
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The first six columns contain the figures for each class 
separately, the seventh the figures for the total number of different 
individuals who enrolled in either class during the three years, 
the eighth the corresponding figures for the enrollees in the 
advanced class during that period, and the last those for the 
eleven students who attended all three years of the advanced 
course. The table demands no comment other than a reference 
to the exceptional category mentioned above, that of ‘“ students,’’ 
which is entered separately to show its somewhat peculiar 
incidence. The introductory class of 1932-33 possessed several 
characteristic features distinguishing it from those of previous 
years, of which this is one. Statement of age was not obligatory 
on enrollees over twenty-one years of age, with the result that 
actual ages over this have not been statistically recorded. Ata 
rough estimate the average might be placed at some forty years or 
so for Physics classes hitherto, with only an occasional enrollee 
under twenty-one. In this particular class fifteen were aged from 
eighteen to twenty-one years, including the eleven “‘ students,” of 
whom three were male and eight female. The younger members 
of this class took little part in the discussions, and the keener 
desire for formal laboratory work was evinced in greater measure 
by them than by their older colleagues. At the end of the second 
session also a member of the introductory class had suggested that 
the duration of the ‘course might be extended to include an 
additional ten weeks in the laboratory. The opinion of the class 
was evenly divided on the point, and it was noticeable that 
support to the proposal was given mainly by the relatively 
younger members. This preference of the factual or phenomenal 
to the philosophical by the younger element is not to be wondered 
at, but it creates a new type of inhomogeneity which may arise 
in a science class, the effect of which there has been no oppor- 
tunity of studying hitherto in the Physics class. Evidence 
pointing in the same direction is forthcoming from a tutor in 
Physiology who at a recent conference of tutors in Glasgow 
reported that only the younger members of his class were desirous 
of examinations. The general characteristics of adult classes in 
science are summarized in the report of that conference.* 

The subject of Physics is eminently suited to such a three- 
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* Tutors’ Bulletin of Adult Education, N.S., No. 8, 1933. 
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years’ progressive scheme as has been described. The division 
adopted is a natural one in respect of the subject-matter itself, 
both philosophically and to a considerable extent historically so 
far as fundamental developments are concerned, and provides an 
appropriate grading with regard to difficulty of appreciation. 
The subject can be shorn of much of its supposed mathematical 
difficulty, and one can proceed very deeply into it in its.recognized 
advanced stages with the aid of comparatively simple mathe- 
matical processes which can be readily established by the tutor 
as they are required. The chief difficulties in the adult teaching 
of the subject are to be found not in the subject itself but in the 
composition of the class. Differences of experience, outlook, and 
motive of the students create problems patent to the sympathetic 
tutor. They might be resolved by repeated sub-division of the 
class, but this is not a practicable solution, and the holding of 
concurrent elementary and advanced courses under the same 
tutor appears to go a long way towafds alleviating the situation. 
The need for apparatus has been another oft-quoted deterrent 
to the establishment of classes in science. This also has been 
somewhat over-emphasized. Much can be effected with simple 
apparatus, though here a note of warning must be sounded. The 
Executive Committee of the W.E.A. suggest in their Report on 
the Study of Science * that the interest in lecture courses in science 
can be greatly increased by ‘‘ simple experiments with common 
household things.” Anything savouring of a trick is just as 
liable as elaboration of apparatus to distract the students’ 
attention from the underlying principle of an experiment. One 
would not seriously suggest attendance at an illusionist’s per- 
formance at a theatre in order to learn something of optical 
principles. Simplicity of apparatus is not only desirable but is 
almost a necessity, but it must be a technical simplicity, which is 
not synonymous with everyday familiarity. Similar considera- 
tions apply to the use of language; while simplicity of diction 
should be strived after, and even local colloquialisms are of 
service at times, there should be no hesitation in the use of 
technical terms. The mental capacity of the adult student is too 
often underrated. The mere avoidance of technicality is of no 
positive educational value ; what is essential is that the exact 
* Central No. 198a; 29/2/32. For a critical memorandum on this report 
see Tutors’ Bulletin, N.S., No. 7, pp. 17-25. (January, 1933.) 
II 
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connotation of the terms used should be made very clear. Most 
misunderstandings can be traced to differences in interpretation 
of language. But the strictest intellectual honesty is demanded 
of the tutor, and the uncontrolled use of such technicalities as 
serve little other purpose than to impress the students with his 
erudition detracts considerably from the potential value of an 
adult course. 

The laying of too much stress on numerical statistics such as 
are contained in the tables is to be avoided. The freewill actions 
of human beings are liable to misinterpretation, much often being 
due to the accident of circumstance. The facts are presented as 
they arose without artificial stimulation of any kind, and represent 
the observations of a three-years’ experiment carried out, as 
nearly as possible as the intervention of the human element will 
permit, on a scientific basis. Where opinions are expressed with 
emphasis they portray conclusions derived more from intimate 
contact with the students than from mere numerics. It is in 
this respect that large classes are to be deprecated in adult 
education. The sense of intimacy and companionship in study 
among its members and between them and the tutor which is 
readily acquired in a small class is very difficult to create in a 
large class. But restriction in enrolment would perhaps not be 
the most rational solution. 

It is difficult to asSess the educational value of such courses ; 
that rests ultimately with the students. It may at once be said 
that their comments have encouraged the tutor to continue his 
presentation along the lines indicated by past experience. An 
attempt is being made to obtain a more specific expression of 
their opinions by the issue to past and present members of the 
classes of a questionnaire drawn up by the tutor in consultation 
with a committee of senior members of the advanced class. It 
is designed to elicit the motives which brought the students to 
the study of Physics in an adult class and their mental reactions 
to the mode of treatment of the subject. The replies so far 
received give promise of the production of some very valuable 
information. 
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APPENDIX 


SYLLABUS OF WorRK 


The contents of this appendix are taken from diaries of work 
recorded during the three years 1930-33. A considerable amount of 
incidental detail is omitted from both lists, and the order in which the 
items appear is not necessarily that in which they were given. In the 
introductory class not all the topics listed are treated fully each year. 


INTRODUCTORY CLASS 


The nature, function, and method of science. Scientific law and 
theory. Comparison of the old and new outlooks. Factual and 
philosophical aspects of science. 

Physics as the science of measurement. Spread of physics into the 
“ ologies.” Arbitrary nature of standards of measurement. 
Conventional symbolism of language. Units. Relativity of 
measurement. 

Dynamics the science of motion. Laws of motion. Relativity of 
motion. Historical development of ideas concerning motion. 
Kinematical and dynamical equations of motion. Gravitational 
attraction. 

Work and energy. Machines. 

Static and kinetic equilibrium. Stability. Gyroscopic phenomena. 

Hydrostatics. Pressure. The barometer. Pumps. 

Capillarity. Elasticity. 

Inadequacy of physiological sensation as a criterion of heat. Effect 
of heat on matter. Thermometry. Units of heat. Dynamical 
theory of heat. Kinetic theory of matter. Conservation of 
energy. Vapour pressure. Hygrometry. Thermodynamics, 

Simple harmonic motion. Wave-motion. Longitudinal and trans- 
verse waves. 

Production and transmission of sound. Technical applications of 
sound. Fundamentals and harmonics. The musical scale. 
a instruments. Mechanical and electrical reproduction of 
sound. 

Geometrical optics. Image formation. Photometry. Aberration. 
The corpuscular theory of light. Theeye. The velocity of light. 
The wave-theory of light. The spectrum. 

Electrostatics and magnetism. Current electricity and electro- 
magnetism. Production and distribution of electricity. Atomic 
theory of electricity. Radioactivity. The structure of matter. 

Relativity. The quantum theory. 


ADVANCED CLASS 


First year : Dynamics, Properties of Matter, and Heat. 
Newton’s laws of motion. Velocity. Momentum. Acceleration. 
Force. Equations of motion. Vectors. Polygon of vectors. 
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Rectilinear motion. Motion under gravity. Curvilinear motion. 
Simple harmonic motion. Coupled simple harmonic systems. 
Friction. Static and kinetic equilibrium. Principles of conservation 

of momentum and energy. 
The rigid body. Centroid. Moment of inertia. Translational and 
rotational motion. The compound pendulum. Gyrostatics. 
Fluid pressure. The barometer. Archimedes’ principle. Specific 
gravity. Fluid motion. Vortices. 

Capillarity. Elasticity. 

Effect of heat on matter. Anomalous behaviour of water. Thermo- 
metry. Linear expansion. Cubical expansion. 

Specific heat. Latent heat. 

The gas thermometer. The equation of state. 

Vapour pressure. Hygrometry. Liquefaction of gases. The critical 
state of a gas. . 

Convection, conduction, and radiation of heat. The caloric theory. 

Mechanical equivalent of heat. Dynamical theory of heat. Carnot’s 
cycle and theorem. The laws of thermodynamics. The thermo- 
dynamical scale of temperature. The steam cycle. The Rankine 
cycle. The dissipation of energy. Entropy. 


Second year : Wave-Motion, Sound, and Light. 

Vectors. Simple harmonic motion. Progressive simple harmonic 
motion. The wave-curve. Amplitude, period, frequency, wave- 
length, and velocity. Fundamental equation of wave-motion. 
Superposition of simple harmonic waves. Water-waves. 

Transmission of sound. Beats. Frequency and pitch. The siren. 
Stationary waves. Nodes and loops. Resonance. Organ pipes. 
Kundt’s tube. 

Vibrating strings. The monochord. Vibrations of rods and plates. 

The audibility of sound. Reproduction of sound. The singing arc. 
The phonograph. The gramophone. Electrical reproduction. 
The sound-film. 

Technical applications of sound. The musical scale. 

Rectilinear propagation of light. Geometrical theory of light. Photo- 
metry. 

Reflection and refraction. Total reflection. Spherical mirrors 
lenses. Defects of spherical optical surfaces. Achromatic 
combinations. Systems of lenses. Cardinal points. Eyepieces. 
Optical instruments. 

The eye. Defects of eyesight and their correction. Stereoscopic 
vision. 

Refraction through triangular prism. The spectrum. Spectral 
analysis. 

The velocity of light. The wave-theory of light. Interference. The 
zone-plate. Explanation of rectilinear propagation. Diffraction. 
The diffraction grating. Crystal optics. 

The electromagnetic theory of light. The luminiferous ether. 
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Third year : Electricity and the Structure of Matter. 

Electrostatics. Coulomb’s law. Potential. Induction. Induction 
machines. Condensers. Time-constant of condenser. 

Electromagnetostatics. Law of force. Electromagnetic unit of 
current. Thomson galvanometer. Astatic galvanometer. Tangent 
galvanometer. Solenoid. Ring solenoid. 

Electrodynamics. Principle of reaction. Moving-coil galvanometer. 
Force between circuits. Electrodynamometer. Current balance. 
Wattmeter. 

Electromagnetic induction. The alternator. The D/C dynamo. 
Multipolar machines. Back e.m.f. Mutual and self-inductance. 
Coupling of coils. Time-constant of inductive circuit. Energy 
of the electromagnetic field. 

Alternating-current circuits. Period, frequency, and amplitude. Re- 
actance of condenser and of inductance. Phase- -lag. Impedance. 
Resonance circuits. Wave-length. 

Units and electrical measurements. International units. 

Atomic theory of electricity. Phenomena of the discharge tube. 
Cathode rays and positive rays. Conduction of electricity 
through gases. 

X-rays. Radioactivity. a, B, andy rays. Isotopes. 

The electron and the proton. The structure ot the atom. The 
neutron. 

Photoelectricity. The thermionic valve. Transmission and reception 
of electromagnetic waves. The electromagnetic spectrum. 
Recent researches. 
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ADULT EDUCATION FOR THE NATIVE 
IN SOUTH AFRICA 


By D. R. O. Tuomas, Late Organizing Tutor, W.E.A., Durban 


To carry Adult Education into South Africa, if the whole popula- 
tion is to be considered and not merely the million and a half 
Europeans, would seem a stupendous task—an adventure of 
faith as great as that of the first missionaries who voyaged out 
years ago on their evangelization work, and seemed as lost in that 
great land as flotsam on the wild sea. 

But the very work of these missionaries in its course of many 
years has in a particular sense made the problem for Adult 
Education greatly less than was at first theirs. Scholastic 
education for the Native in South Africa is due in its foundation 
wholly to the missionary institutions that provide even still the 
bulk of the schooling available for the Native people. The 
Government mainly subsidizes. And the result is that the people 
as a whole are accustomed now to the zdea of formal instruction, 
and although only a small proportion can attend the schools 
there is a strong general desire for the learning that the schools 
may give.* 

Nevertheless, the tradition of schooling introduced into 
South Africa was an unfortunate one; that, indeed, from which 
we in England are only just learning to get free. Learning at the 
start was made a bookish thing ; and to-day a Native student— 
say, a teacher wishing to advance his studies and so proceeding 
to matriculation—will choose Latin for a subject rather than, as 
is now possible, ‘‘ Bantu studies.’’ For is not Latin a chosen 
subject of the European ?—and the European is certainly going 
to do for himself what is best in education ! 

Therefore, to the organizer of Adult Education, as to all 
those who are concerned with the real education of the Native 


* The average proportion of Native children who attend schools at all is 
25 per cent.; and of these the majority do not reach Standard III. This is due 
(1) to lack of schools, and (2) to economic poverty. 
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people, there is presented already for “laying’’ the bogey of 
scholastic abstractions, with its satellite the examination certifi- 
cate. Consequently, the other problem—that is, of reaching the 
majority of the people who can still neither read nor write, and 
that would at first seem an almost insuperable task—is a source 
perhaps of final strength, since they must be approached at this 
stage without books. The fruitfulness of this approach is the 
more likely as there is now among the Native people a growing 
criticism of the effectiveness of the “‘ educated’ young man, and 
a pointed question: ‘“ How is he the better for it as a helper, 
and perhaps a leader, to the rest of the people ? ”’ 

That culture “is a series of relationships and contacts 
rather than a series of incidents (or acquired facts)’ * is the 
only foundation upon which education can be built up in South 
Africa among the Native people as a whole. For rural con- 
ditions, and particularly those of Africa even as compared with 
any European country, do not allow a glossing of facts such as 
the arbitrary conditions of urban life for a period at least do. 
Sophisticated isolation is impossible in Africa. Happy Africa 
for this! And the Native may, therefore, if guided well, arrive in 
his education at showing a fresh way to the European by plough- 
ing this furrow of reality. For the European in South Africa, in 
a present demoralizing isolation, is bolstered-up by a fund of 
sophisticated unrealities. And the Native, even to us in Europe, 
may reveal a tale of conscious and dynamic solidarity. 

So, in approaching this new field for Adult Education (to 
which the present considerations are limited), preconceived ideas 
of method and of desirable knowledge culled in urban England 
must readily be put aside. Even to read and to write is not a 
criterion in itself of intelligence, but only one of the tools now 
necessary for the citizen of the complicated and extended 
industrial community—simply an extension of speech, in fact. 
For the given conditions of his more restricted life the unschooled 
African Native may be (and usually is) as intelligent an individual 
to have dealings with as any average citizen of Great Britain who 
has passed out at Standard VI, or even who has got his matricu- 
lation certificate! He is as intelligent, but not so sophisticated ; 
his mind not ranging over so many “ subjects,’’ but thinking, 


* J. H. Driberg: At Home with the Savage, p. 39. 
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perhaps, more consecutively and shrewdly within the field of his 
essential experience. 

The old conflict of ours between “ cultural’ education and 
“‘ vocational ” we know now to have been (or, still to be) involved 
in the general confusion of our social life, and not to be implicit 
in the essential problems of education. The conflict arose (and 
still continues) because in present industrialized civilization the 
majority of individuals cannot find their own completion in the 
functions of society thrust at them. There will always be flight 
to the shelter of “ disinterested knowledge’”’ in this game of 
culture so long as channels for the dynamic use of knowledge, as 
would exist in the functional organization of a real and nervous 
democracy, are denied to the majority of persons. While the 
hound of competition will always drive on the fearful quarry to 
“better ’’ his own chances by the acquisition of technical 
knowledge for further “ efficiency.” 

But essential Bantu life is integral. That is, the individual's 
life is explained by the life of the community—the tribe that 
includes the living generations with the accepted actuality of the 
immediate ancestors to three and four generations; while the 
tribe in turn finds itself in a recognized way realized in the 
individual. It is built up on the related manhood of the people, 
in fact ; and all knowledge and experience are functional. The 
heart of the conflict between White and Black in South Africa, 
indeed, so far as the Native people are concerned, is not a clash 
of race at all, but the destruction caused by the industrial con- 
ditions of the White man that negate manhood in the Natives 
employed and reduce their relationship to that of undifferentiated 
paid labour that bears no integral or essential responsibility. 
And in such a condition of social entity as is implicit in the tribal 
life the individual is culturally complete. To use the convenient 
words of Mr. J. H. Driberg: ‘‘ We, in our civilization, find that 
some eight hundred words satisfy our daily needs, just because 
all sciences and arts are in the hands of specialists who employ 
their own jargon. . . . While, at a rough estimate, the ‘ savage’ 
finds that he requires nearer two thousand words to express 
himself, because all branches of science are common to the whole 
community and because they all have a common language to 
deal with every aspect of their culture.”’ * 


* OD. cit., p. 44. 
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There is this solidarity, then, and integral concept still with 
the Native people, though in essential ways it is being terrifically 
jarred by the, from this standpoint, barbarian impact of imposed 
European conditions. And this is the field into which the 
educator has to venture. For it must not be imagined, for all 
this, that the African Native cannot learn things of civilizing 
value from us! But these must be discovered as a growth, and 
not learnt simply as an acquisition. 

We are abie, then, to be free somewhat of our own dilemma 
when concerned with the education of the South African Native ; 
so far, at any rate, as we are concerned with him in his rural 
conditions, though the “ technical’’ virus has to some extent 
infected him in the town. And before going further we may look 
at two examples of what to-day an educated Native in the country 
actually may be. Neither of these is of any one of the usual 
professions—of teacher, doctor, pastor, or lawyer, the obvious 
vocations for an ‘‘ educated’’ man. These two are, instead, the 
one a paramount chief, and the other a farmer. 

This chief, paramount over a tribe that possesses land of 
considerable area in part of the Transkei Territories of the Cape 
Province, is still young and is in the favourable position of being 
first citizen of a tribe that is still comparatively strong in its 
sanctions. His influence among his people is considerable there- 
fore ; while, on the judicial side, his traditional function as a 
chief is recognized by the Government now to this extent, that 
he is accorded certain magisterial powers. He was educated at 
the Government College of Fort Hare, where he was among the 
first group of students when the college was opened in 1914, and 
he there studied agriculture. His own farmlands are extensive, 
and are cultivated on a level with the best advanced Native 
agriculture in the country. As well as being a minor magistrate, 
he is a member of the General Council for the United Transkeian 
Territories (that is a kind of Parliament, though with only 
advisory powers, that meets annually at Umtata, under the chair- 
manship of the Chief Magistrate). Regarding his ‘‘ standard of 
living ’’: he dresses in European clothes, well and not osten- 
tatiously, owns a good motor car (a necessity for his busy 
existence), and lives in a well-built house of wood and corrugated 
iron of the standard of a small farmer. Standing at the door of 
this, one looks out across miles of rolling hills ; and a mile or so 
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away down the valley can be seen a neatly constructed church 
that the chief has had built at his own expense. Not far from 
the house also is the building in which he sits as magistrate to 
administer with his councillors the tribal laws. In his parlour 
is a gramophone. This he likes. He likes the European music 
he can get with it that has a marked rhythm. But he likes also 
the old tribal chanting and dancing ; and he does his best that 
these shall not be allowed to die out among his people—as the 
influence of the missionaries in the past has been, and rather 
continues to be, to encourage their dying. So when he holds a 
tribal gathering he has the young men dance in the old, stirring 
fashion. It makes him glad to watch it. Recently he had a 
gathering at his place of other chiefs and men of consequence 
from the Territories round about; and they met in conference 
during several days to consider how a greater sense of common 
purpose might be fostered amongst them as a people, and in 
discussion of their problems of agricultural and educational 
advancement, and such matters. He has compiled, with his 
secretary, and published a short history of his tribe; and the 
present writer has sat with him in long discussion of how education 
might more effectively be spread among its members in their 
kraals. 

So much for this paramount chief as an example of what 
education may mean to an influential Native to-day. And we 
turn now to the second Native chosen for our picture—the 
farmer. Together we drove in his pony-trap over the undulating 
country, looking at other farms in the neighbourhood of his own, 
and then at last came to his homestead on the hilltop. A 
simple, wood and corrugated-iron dwelling of four rooms and a 
long veranda; outside, a waggon shed, a stable, and a grain 
store. Beyond these, a kitchen garden, small orchard, poultry- 
run, pig-yard, and cow-byre. The cows were being driven in as 
we arrived. On the side of the hill below could be seen his fenced 
arable plot of ten acres. Pasture for the cattle is on the 
commonage. He is a man now of over forty ; a member of the 
District Council (the council of six that meets under the chairman- 
ship of the District Magistrate to consider all local administrative 
affairs), and a member also of the General Council already referred 
to. In a frame on his parlour wall hangs a certificate of the 
University of Cape Town, stating that he has passed the examina- 
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tion in Bantu Studies (that includes sociology), that is a subject 
of the ordinary B.A. degree. There is a cabinet of books in the 
corner; many of them his books of study for the University 
course, and among them one, a presentation to him from a 
distinguished member of the Native Affairs Commission in 
memory of his visit to Cape Town as a witness before an Inquiry 
on Native Laws. He is the Hon. Secretary of the district Co- 
operative Credit Society and of the Farmers’ Association, and is 
Secretary also of the District Cattle-dipping Association. This 
latter is an organization for the provision and maintenance of 
dipping-tanks throughout the district, and for conducting all the 
business relative to these, such as the collection of dipping fees, 
the appointment and supervision of tank-foremen, etc. It is the 
only district in the Territories where the overseeing of cattle- 
dipping, that is compulsory by stringent laws, is not carried out 
by a European officer ; and it compares favourably with all the 
other districts in its low death-rate of cattle and in its efficiency 
of business conduct. 

These two are examples from a favourable milieu, and they 
are certainly outstanding individuals. But one can find the 
same salt among many other Natives, less endowed by circum- 
stance or less innately clear-seeing perhaps, but with that quality 
for response and work. And they are asking for help. For it is 
common of the educated Native who is looking ahead, that if he 
sees the way he will shoulder difficulties, but is very conscious of 
needing a hand from the Europeans qualified to hold theirs out 
to him. The Transkei is a favourable milieu, because the policy 
of the Administration is more consistent and widely planned than 
in any other Native area in the Union. This operates in the real 
co-operation between Government and Native people in the 
District and General Council principle, that is itself a factor of 
far-reaching educational efiect in its widening of the social 
horizon from that of the tribe to that of the combined Territories 
embracing the welfare of many tribes, and in the stimulus to 
economic development engendered by the educational policy of 
the Agricultural Department. Over the border also, in the 
Ciskei, is the college of Fort Hare to which the General Council 
contributes a scholarship fund ; and its influence is continually 
permeating. 

It is the economic fact, the advancement of agriculture that 
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has focused the activity so far that may be called generally Adult 
Educational. The three or four agricultural colleges of the Bunga, 
or General Council, in the course of the few years that they have 
been running have trained a considerable number of Agricultural 
Demonstrators whose function it is to be settled in a given area, 
to cultivate plots alongside the normal Native cultivation, to 
organize specific demonstrations and to spread among the people 
in the neighbourhood as much information about improved crops, 
fruit culture, pig and poultry keeping, etc., as can be absorbed 
by them. Their work, and the now frequent agricultural shows 
held at convenient centres, and the vacation courses for farmers 
held at the colleges have all contributed to a very marked develop- 
ment in the standard of general agriculture in the Territories. 
There is an air of prosperity (comparative, indeed, but definite) 
and of purposeful cultivation among the Native people there that 
cannot be seen in any other part of the Union. The official 
agricultural journal, Umcebisi, that is published monthly in 
English and ’Xosa has a wide circulation, and it includes corre- 
spondence and contributions from readers as well as the articles 
of officials and of the college agriculturalists. 

But a movement more recently founded, and that, as it 
becomes established, may take a very important place in the 
development of the people, is the formation of the Co-operative 
Credit Societies, the first of which was started in 1926. Their 
total membership is now 2,300, from thirty-five societies, with a 
total of members’ deposits of £8,487. But their significance is 
more than this. The burden of indebtedness among the Native 
people that chains them to the storekeeper has to be broken, 
for it robs them of any economic virility. And the first mission of 
the Co-operative Credit Societies is to break this burden—though 
it will be a slow process. But at the same time it will be a 
process of training in a new technique of relationships; a 
technique in dealing through numbers instead of through things 
visibly changed from hand to hand, which is a definite develop- 
ment in the process of thought, and the technique of a new kind 
of social inter-dependence, for which, indeed, the Native is pre- 
pared in his inheritance of the tribal idea, that will contribute 
immeasurably to his retention of social solidarity otherwise almost 
bound to dissolve before the forces of economic change, and to 
turning the conservative inter-dependence of the tribal sanctions 
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into a force dynamic for progress. The Co-operative movement 
is, perhaps, the most potentially fruitful single development for 
real cultural expansion that has been started among the Native 
people of South Africa up to the present time. The moral 
sanctions implicit in the co-operative principles are natural to 
the Native mind, which has hitherto before European aggression 
known no essential cleavage between the spiritual and the material 
world. Every major action of the Native has had its spiritual 
significance. Co-operation is a discipline, but one like in kind, if 
developing in application and in degree, to that of the Native’s 
tribal past. 

As the co-operative societies develop they should provide 
the best general focal points for promoting other social activities 
and the formal acquisition of knowledge by individuals and by 
groups, as the realization for the needs of these develops. There 
are other modes for such activity, of course, such as the missionary 
institutions, a number of which are now actively promoting 
beneficial social activities that have no direct evangelical purpose. 
The Mariannhill Mission, for example, has pioneered in the 
holding of annual “ social courses,” lasting a week or more, for 
both farmers and school-teachers, and for men and women, in 
which valuable instruction and demonstration is given in practical 
farming, in simple economics, in social psychology, and so on. 
And it is a priest of this Mission, the Rev. Fr. Bernard Huss, who 
principally has been responsible for initiating the Co-operative 
movement and who continues to give unflagging attention to its 
general advancement. But the co-operative societies, being, in 
the final responsibility, dependent upon the people theraselves, 
are the foci that give promise for the surest integration of know- 
ledge and of activity, of individual advancement with communal 
welfare. Nothing can be hurried with the Native African; but 
there is this important factor co-operating with any effort made, 
that nothing done rests simply at those individuals in immediate 
contact with it—there is discussion and thought, and it peenmaten 
through the whole neighbourhood. 

The quarterly meetings, therefore, of the sonietion that 
provide in the beginning that first essential of a regularity of 
coming together, may serve well as points of departure for a new 
educational programme ; firstly, the implicit principles and the 
technique of co-operation being the subjects for exposition, as in 
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the book especially written for this purpose by Fr. Huss on 
The Use and Value of Co-operative Credit for African Natives, 
since it will be long enough’ before these are understood fully 
except by the executive members, with later formal instruction 
developing, on other aspects of the technique of rural life. For 
the Native people are prepared to make a day of such a gathering. 
And because of this, such meetings may also well be used to give 
a new life to the tribal dancing; a community gathering 
intimately affecting the people’s real welfare being in the tradition 
of its dramatic cause, and adaptations and developments might 
so come about with this fresh and vital stimulus. For dancing 
is cultural when it is related intimately to the dynamic life of a 
people. But in South Africa to-day the indigenous dancing is . 
losing its significance and is becoming but a show-piece 
whipped-up for the luxurious tourist ; while in the towns the 
Natives avidly are learning the individualistic and unmeaning 
ballroom dances of the European. But this artistry of the 
people could in time develop to a great dramatic ability and 
should not be allowed to die by dissipation. This educational 
use of the meetings will further provide a new channel for activity 
on the part of the school-teachers, who, for the most part, at 
present suffer very much by isolation. Their literacy and training 
will make them the obvious group-leaders; while such new 
conditions will make for them the normal school work much more 
significant. The value of fairly frequent week-end and vacation 
“ schools ’’ will be obvious to them then, and such a stirring 
among them will be a fresh leaven in the communal lump. In the 
Rhodesias and in Kenya a formal training for experienced school- 
teachers is now well established, on the ‘“ Jeanes’’ principle 
learnt from America, whereby after a three years’ course at a 
special training centre where they live with their families in a 
model village, each returns to his original district and is there 
responsible for assisting the teachers in a circuit of schools, in 
revision of their subjects and in the use of new methods of 
teaching. He is responsible also for helping the people generally 
to understand better ways of keeping their villages, the radical 
and more elementary ways of improving their cultivation, and 
in getting them together in ‘“‘ parents’ meetings ’’ to understand 
the aims of the schooling that is provided for their children, and 
soon. But this method has not been adopted in the Union yet. 
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So far as any Adult Education for the town Native is con- 
cerned, there is a little to be described. In the towns are the 
thousands of men working as the unskilled labour in factories 
and in the mines, as clerks and delivery-boys in commerce, and 
as office-boys, and in domestic service. They are pell-mell 
together in the compounds and locations, drawn from every tribe 
in the country; and their only persuasion to orderliness is the 
tale of endless regulations enforced by strong police, together 
with their inherited tendency of obedience to law. But there is 
no pattern of responsibility to give meaning to the regulations. 
An educated Native in Durban, a man of standing and effect 
among his people, voiced their need once to the present writer 
. when the possibility of a Native township was being considered 
by the Town Council and was receiving very general public 
discussion. He said: “‘ What we most need is to discover our- 
selves. There are thousands of us in this town; but each of us 
knows only a few, and there is nothing to make us feel that we 
are one people. We need to be in some way responsible, and then 
there would be not so much need for this policing. We should 
be able to have a public opinion, and instead of feeling subject 
always to being ‘moved on’ we should be able to feel that we 
had a real place.” 

Meanwhile, in this state of flux, Johannesburg has led by 
forming a Bantu Men’s Social Centre that is, for comparison’s 
sake, the Toynbee Hall of South Africa. Its gymnasium and 
cinema, its classrooms, library and reading-rooms, ali within an 
attractive building, have made it a rallying-point and centre of 
light and purpose. In Durban the W.E.A. has made a small 
beginning with the formation of a Bantu Adult Educational 
Group. The study made by its members has been in elementary 
economics and sociology, as applied principally to the actual 
problems of the Native people in the town; while at the time 
that the present writer left Durban the Group had been studying 
for some while and discussing Fr. Bernard Huss’s book, already 
referred to, on The Use and Value of Co-operative Credit for 
African Natives. The study of this was undertaken in order to 
understand the meaning of the movement in the Transkei, and 
with the object also of laying foundations for a possible start 
among the members themselves in Durban. Another piece of 
work that the Group carried out about eighteen months ago was 
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the preparation and submitting of carefully discussed evidence 
before the Government Native Economic Commission when it 
met in Durban, whose findings have just been published and were 
placed before the House of Assembly in Cape Town in May of 
this year. 

Such educational work as this, of course, is limited to Native 
people who are already literate and can speak English; while 
night-schools for the Three R’s, under Native teachers, are 
organized by the Municipalities, and are considerably attended 
by the less educated. But there is a movement that must be 
described finally, that affects both the urban Native and the 
European and is essentially adult-educational, though not 
formally so. This is the Joint Council movement, formed on the 
original plan of the inter-racial Committees of the southern states 
of the U.S.A., and that has taken root and grown within South 
Africa all in the last six or seven years. In most, if not all, of the 
larger towns, and in a number of the lesser, these Joint Councils 
have been started. They meet usually regularly once a month 
for the purpose of inquiring into the local problems arising from 
the racial difference, and also for hearing lectures on aspects of 
the general racial problem. They are providing the wanted 
channel for the general growing state of question and bewilder- 
ment, among the Europeans at least, about the racial situation ; 
and the members, Black and White, meet together in equality. 
To the general lectures the public is frequently made welcome, 
and the Joint Council of Johannesburg has made a name for itself 
throughout the country by its published series of pamphlets that 
are some of the most important findings on certain major aspects 
of the racial problem. The movement is generally affecting 
public opinion, and the recently formed South African Institute 
of Racial Relations has been giving great attention, through its 
Secretary, Mr. J. D. Rheinallt Jones, to its further development 
as an invaluable structure for future co-ordinated research and 
the spread of informed liberal feeling. 

South Africa is, therefore, a rich field for adult educational 
work if this is undertaken structurally. Nothing in this article 
has been said about the scope of such work as it has developed so 
far among the Europeans, since this has been of a kind imitating 
the model of England, but not reaching such a high standard. 
The W.E.A. in Durban in this field has made some attempt to 
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focus effort upon the conditions that characterize South Africa. 
The country must be seen as a whole, in its composition of Bantu, 
Indian, and European, and all educational work be planned with 
that, and all the problems that it involves, in view. At the 
foundation is the people whose blood is of origin in the land and 
upon whose labour South Africa has been built up. Upon the 
state of growth and of freedom of these depends the final quality 
of the European civilization. And the Bantu people will give 
back in richness of feeling and of mind all that may be done to 
enable them to find their freedom and to grow. » 
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CHARLES KNIGHT: AN EDUCATIONAL 
PIONEER 


By T. L. JARMAN, M.A., Staff Tutor, University College, 
Nottingham 


“ Pray, sir, what do you travel in?’’ This was the question 
sometimes put to Charles Knight by commercial travellers whom 
he encountered during his tour of the Midlands in 1828. 

“In useful knowledge, sir,’ was Knight’s reply.* And, 
although it doubtless left dumbfounded the puzzled commercials, 
it was nothing less than the truth. At that time Knight was 
visiting a number of great cities with a view to organizing local 
committees of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge. 
In a very real sense he represented ‘‘ Useful Knowledge.”’ Indeed, 
the term might be regarded as an epitome of his ideas about 
education ; and not, of course, only of his ideas, but also of those 
of the Society whose agent he was at that time. The object was 
the diffusion of knowledge through the various ranks of the 
people, and the difftision of knowledge because it was useful. 
Not merely regarded as desirable in itself, knowledge was also 
considered as a means toanend. That end was social betterment. 

The enthusiasm for popular education which marks the life 
of Knight was very different from the scholar’s love of letters for 
their own sake. Knight’s belief sprang from a wider social 
sympathy, from a desire to improve and reform. This alone, 
however, might have resulted in forms of activity other than the 
educational. But combined with Knight’s strong social sympathy 
was the conviction, which strengthened as he grew older, that 
reform would accompany enlightenment. It was in and through 
education, Knight believed, that man could best improve his 
position. This is the motive which lies behind Knight’s lifework 
as journalist, publisher, editor, and author. If education were 
to reach the people, then there must be a supply of books adapted 
to their needs and at prices which they could afford to pay. 

* Charles Knight, Passages of OO Life, Vol. II, p. 76. 
17 
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In his earlier years, before his belief in education had fully 
developed, Knight was troubled in mind by thinking overmuch 
of-— 

“", . . the heavy and the weary weight 
Of all this unintelligible world.” 

“T was,” he says, “ a sort of Communist in 1808.” Even though, 
at Windsor, he was brought up in the easy-going life of a country 
town, he saw much misery about him. The evils which accom- 
panied the industrialization of England and the growth of a 
proletariat would not there be so apparent, but the poor rate was 
high, the parish gravel-pit was the local solution for the problem 
of unemployment, food was dear, sanitation bad. Knight 
himself got typhoid. The body of a criminal on a gibbet might 
still be a schoolboy’s holiday sight. ‘‘ The oppression and the 
neglect which I witnessed all around me—evils of which I did not 
see the causes or anticipate the remedies—drove me into those 
socialistic beliefs which it is a mistake to think did not exist in 
young and incautious minds long before the present day.” 

The views of the youthful enthusiast grew more moderate 
with his years. He became in the end the defender of the pre- 
vailing economic ideas of his time. In boyhood he wrote : 

“‘ Hail, happy days! primeval ages, hail! 
Which deck the warm enthusiast’s glowing tale, 


When simple Nature, pure and unconfined, 
With equal gifts ennobled all mankind.” 


Of these verses he could write later on: “ Many have written 
much of the same stuff at a riper age than mine, who have in time 
learnt the worth of more practical philanthropy. But surely 
that youth is to be pitied who begins by setting up for a political 
economist.” * 

Knight’s work for education is to be viewed as the particular 
line he took to forward his desire for social improvement. Most 
of the agitators and reformers of the time believed strongly in 
popular education: not to mention its respectable advocates 
inside the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, Owen, 
Lovett, and Place, all made education an important part of their 
schemes. Naturally there was hostility towards such proposals. 
The more timid and conservative members of society regarded 
them as positively dangerous. Even quite moderate attempts 
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at popular education were suspect. ‘“ To educate the labourer 
was to unfit him for the duties (they might have said degradations) 
of ‘ that state of life into which it had pleased God to call him.’ ”’ * 

But in spite of suspicion and hostility there was considerable 
educational activity in the early years of the nineteenth century. 
Mechanics’ Institutes, Adult Schools, Reading Societies were 
organized. Some, like the “‘ Institution for Teaching Adults to 
Read ”’ in the adjoining parts of Buckingham and Berkshire, had 
as object the opening to the poor of the Scriptures.t While still 
a youth, in 1810, Knight organized a group of young men into a 
Reading Society at Windsor.{ “‘ This is the age of Societies,’’ 
Macaulay declared in 1823.§ 

Knight, as the years of his youth were passing, became more 
and more conscious of his desire to devote himself to some form 
of popular education. About the time that he became joint 
proprietor with his father of the Windsor and Eton Express in 
1812, Knight declares: “ I will set out as the temperate advocate 
of everything that thinking men will support—Toleration, 
Education of the Poor, Diffusion of Religious Knowledge, Public 
Economy. . . . This country is full of bigotry. Some are afraid 
to educate the poor, some are afraid of distributing Bibles, and 
the greater part are afraid of Popery.”’ It was with a strong 
sense of the serious nature of his responsibility that Knight 
entered upon the vocation of a journalist.|| 

But the troubled days of 1819, the riots and arrests, the 
“‘ Manchester Massacre,’ the general alarm culminating in the 
Six Acts, brought about a certain reaction even in those of liberal 
opinion. “‘I panted for improvement as ardently as ever. I 
was aspiring to become a Popular Educator. But I felt that one 
must be content for a while to shut one’s eyes to the necessity for 
some salutary reforms, in the dread that any decided movement 
towards innovation would be to aid in the work of lopping and 
topping the sturdy oak of the Constitution till its shelter and its 
beauty were altogether gone.”’ | 

Fortunately this reticence in the expression of liberal opinion, 

* Passages, I, p 
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which Knight regarded as one of the worst results of those times, 
gave no serious check to his zeal for education. As early as 1814 
he had in mind the publication in weekly numbers of a cheap 
work for those “‘ who have neither money to buy, nor leisure to 
read, bulky and expensive books.” His object was to offer 
essays on points of duty, on Christianity, history, the arts and 
sciences, and so on.* He knew the antiquated manuals from 
which the aspiring artisan must glean his knowledge; he both 
knew and feared the cheap publications of the day directed against 
the Government and the religious institutions of the country. 
Hence his anxiety for offering something which would give not 
only valuable information, but would also inculcate those 
principles in which he believed. 

It was nearly six years before his scheme took material form. 
At length, in 1820, there appeared The Plain Englishman, with 
Charles Knight and a friend of his, Mr. Locker, as joint editors. 
A monthly serial work, it was intended in some degree to supply 
the want above mentioned. The new periodical contained 
articles on history and science, while such cheerful titles as 
“Happy Deaths,’ ‘On Drunkenness,’ + ‘‘ Atheism and 
Infidelity Refuted,’’ sufficed to add to its moral tone. The 
Introduction, which was written by Knight, is sufficient evidence 
of his complacency about the fundamentals of English life: ‘“‘ The 
character of a Plain Englishman,” he writes, ‘‘ is one of the most 
upright and admirable in the world.” ‘‘ He is subject to a 
Government which has for many years insured to its people more 
real freedom, more impartial laws, and more universal security 
and happiness, than any other system of human policy... . 
But further, the true character of a Plain Englishman has some- 
thing still higher in its claims: it means that the owner of it is 
a Christian. . . . These are the honourable distinctions of the 
Plain Englishman; and from these he derives the blessings of 
Industry, Fidelity, Domestic Quiet, Brotherly Love, Courage, 
Patience, Obedience to the Laws, and Fear of God.” t¢ 

One might have been pardoned, after this, for assuming that 
the Englishman of 1820 was wellnigh perfect. But,no. Knight 

* Passages, I, p. 226. 

Cf. Detroisier, ‘‘ Address to New Mechanics’ Institute,’ Manchester, 1831. 
To raise themselves, he argues, the working population must learn the habits of 


prudence and sobriety. 
¢t The Plain Englishman, Introduction, p. 1. 
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recognizes that social changes are taking place, that thousands 
have been taught to read and write, that the new power may be 
used for good but may also be used for evil. Hence efforts must 
be redoubled to give education the right direction. People must 
be enabled to read the Scriptures, to gain a knowledge of the best 
divines and historians. To do this, to introduce people to such 
sources, was the aim of The Plain Englishman. ‘‘ We shall not 
conceal anything, or distort anything. We shall enable all who 
seek for knowledge to judge for themselves.’’* Apart from its 
moral influence, education might indeed be dangerous.t ‘‘ The 
whole question is reduced to this: not whether knowledge shall 
circulate among the poor (for that cannot be prevented), but 
whether it shall be communicated by the charitable and influential 
ranks of society, accompanied by those principles of religion which 
alone can afford the hope of rendering it a moral corrective.” f 

Even this mild and reasonable avowal met with the dis- 
approval of High Church and the Christian Knowledge Society. 
“They meddled not with dangerous Science or more dangerous 
History. Poetry and all works of Imagination they eschewed.”’ § 
Knight and Locker, however, continued to bring out The Plain 
Englishman until December, 1822, and it is interesting to note 
that one of its articles was entitled “ The Diffusion of Useful 
Knowledge,” anticipating the name of the Society with which, 
in a few years time, Knight was to be working. It was this 
Society, Knight says, ‘“‘ which was enabled to accomplish much 
that I had dreamt of (and a great deal more), in my beginnings of 
Popular Literature.’ || 

It was in July, 1827, that Knight, who meanwhile had set up 
as a publisher in Pall Mall East, was introduced to the Committee 
of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge. His services 
were engaged to superintend their publications. The prime 
mover in this new attempt at popular education by means of 
cheap publications was Henry (afterwards Lord) Brougham. 
Already, before the foundation of the Society, Brougham had 
declared: “‘ To diffuse useful information—to further intellectual 


4 e * The Plain Englishman, Introduction. 
t Ibid., I, p. 125. Locker’s article ‘‘ On National Education.” 
Ibid., II, p. 434. 
bs § Passages, I, p. 242. 
4 || Ibid., p. 257. 
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refinement, sure forerunner of moral improvement—to hasten 
the coming of the bright day when the dawn of general know- 
ledge shall chase away the lazy, lingering mists, even from the 
base of the social great pyramid : this, indeed, is a high calling.”’ * 
Elsewhere he argues that “ there is no class of the community so 
entirely occupied with labour as not to have an hour or two every 
other day at least, to bestow upon the pleasure and improvement 
to be derived from reading—or so poor as not to have the means 
of contributing something towards purchasing this gratification, 
the enjoyment of which, beside the present amusement, is the 
surest way both to raise our character and better our condition.” f 
“ The first method, then, which suggests itself for promoting 
knowledge among the poor, is the encouragement of cheap 
publications.” 

These were the principles which led Brougham to form the 
Society. With such sentiments, naturally, Knight was in hearty 
accord. ‘‘ The object of the Society,’”’ its Prospectus declares, 
“is . . . the imparting useful information to all classes of the 
community, particularly to such as are unable to avail themselves 
of experienced teachers, or may prefer learning by themselves.’ 
The plan proposed was the periodical publication of treatises at 
prices which people could afford to pay. Knight himself had 
had a somewhat similar scheme in hand,§ but this was finally 
abandoned, and the treatises (scientific and literary) of the Society 
came out fortnightly, at sixpence, under the general name of the 
“ Library of Useful Knowledge.” This series, however, was not 
published by Knight, but by Messrs. Baldwin and Cradock. 

The work of the Society was to exercise a careful supervision 
of its publications. Knight’s duty was to assist the Publication 
Committee, ‘who shall decide on all offers of literary contri- 
bution—arrange the order of the publications—refer manuscripts 
to members of subcommittees of reference—consider corrections 
made in published treatises—and be at liberty to consult and 
remunerate professional referees on the subject of any treatise 
before it is published.”’’ || 


* Brougham, Speeches, Vol. III, pp. 73 et seq. 
t Ibid.,p.103. ‘‘ Practical Observations upon the Education of the People.” 
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It was not long before Knight was engaged on a more definite 
undertaking for the Society. He had long been impressed with 
the superstition and indecency of the then-published almanacks. 
Some of them gave detailed information as to what the weather 
would be from day to day and made prophetic forecasts of coming 
events. Knight’s suggestion to Brougham that it would be 
useful to bring out a new and reasonable almanack met with 
approval ; a special meeting of the General Committee was called ; 
a Subcommittee was appointed to consider the proposal.* The 
result was the publication of the ‘‘ British Almanack”’ and the 
“ Companion to the Almanack,’’ by Knight. 

The success of the venture was immediate. In the Society’s 
Annual Report in 1830 it was referred to with pride. Not only 
was success apparent in its sale, but also in the change it effected 
in the character of the older almanacks to which Knight had 
taken objection. “‘ No Almanack,’’ the Report stated, “ since 
that of the Society first appeared has been published with all the 
exceptionable matter which before disgraced their pages. . . . 
It may safely be asserted that no experiment has ever more 
precisely answered the calculations of those who made it; and 
that literary competition has in no instance produced effects 
more speedily, decidedly, and extensively beneficial to the 
community.” 

Knight’s next undertaking was, in 1828, to make a tour 
through England to promote the interests of the Society. He 
was to encourage the formation of local committees who might 
correspond with the London General Committee ; to arrange a 
plan for receiving subscriptions and distributing treatises to 
subscribers ; to inquire into the sale of treatises in each town he 
visited and whether the booksellers kept stocks of them; and 
meanwhile he was to keep in touch with the Secretary in London. 

At the time there was a close connection between the Society 
and London University. Both were suspect in some quarters. 
The new institution “for affording to young men adequate 
opportunities for obtaining literary and scientific education at a 
moderate expense’ and the new Society for “‘ imparting useful 
information to all classes of the community,’’ were by many 


* S.D.U.K., Almanack Committee Minutes, 28 November 1827. 
+t S.D.U.K., Address of the Committee, 20 May 1830. 
¢ S.D.U.K., Correspondence Committee Minutes, 12 May 1828. 
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considered to be a co-partnership for the political and theological 
corruption of youths and adults.* 

Knight found evidence of such opinion during his tour. In 
Liverpool it was commonly found among the clergy. Never- 
theless, a local committee had been formed there by a physician. 
In Manchester, Knight found the millowners too much absorbed in 
their ledgers, but in spite of this he was successful in getting a 
committee formed. Knight visited a number of other industrial 
centres, and the result was the forming of useful points of contact 
between the Society and the areas where its treatises would 
penetrate. Brougham was delighted with his efforts. 

Early in 1829 Knight became the Society’s publisher for the 
“ Library of Entertaining Knowledge.”” The Society’s intention 
in commencing this new series was to combine “ the two objects 
of instruction and amusement, comprising as much entertaining 
matter as can be given along with useful knowledge, and as much 
knowledge as can be conveyed in an amusing form.’’ { Knight 
was engaged himself as author to write ““The Menageries’’ for 
this series ; for this purpose he was to visit zoological gardens, 
to employ artists to make designs, and to transcribe descriptions 
of particular animals from books of travel.§ 

Another series issued by the Society was the ‘‘ Working-Man’s 
Companion,” which commenced in 1831. For this series Knight 
wrote “The Results of Machinery” and “The Rights of 
Industry.’’ The latter, Knight tells us, ‘‘ was especially addressed 
to working men, to exhibit their rights in connection with their 
duties by proving that the interests of every member of society, 
properly understood, are one and the same. ‘ The more,’ I said, 
‘that you perfect in yourselves the character of industrious, 
temperate, intelligent, and orderly members of the community, 
the more you will advance the interests of the great nation of 
which you form so important a part—and the more you will 
succeed in obtaining a full share of those national blessings which 
are the invariable results of Security of Property and Freedom 
of Industry, established in their just relations to each other by 
equal laws.’’’ || Herein lie the general social principles in 

* Passages, II, pp. 117-131. t Ibid., p. 113. 
t S.D.U.K., Address of the Committee, 1828. 
§ S.D.U.K., Library of Entertaining Knowledge Committee Minutes, 


11 July 1828. 
|| Passages, II, p. 168. 
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which Knight believed, and which he and the Society desired 
to propagate by means of popular education. 

The Quarterly Journal of Education, published by Knight for 
the Society from 1831 to 1835, did not aim so much at the direct 
education of the poor, but rather at supplying information to 
“ that class on which depends the education of all the rest.” 
Nor were its interests confined to England. There were frequent 
interchanges of correspondence between the Society and many 
parts of the world, even the most distant. 

The Penny Magazine, of which Knight was both publisher 
and editor, was a result of the suggestion made to the Committee, 
by Mr. M. D. Hill, that it would be desirable to issue a weekly 
penny paper to take the place of those of an objectionable nature. 
After a start had been made, woodcuts were added, and the 
venture was a great success. Matthew Arnold might describe it 
as all ‘‘ ramble-scramble,’’ but in reality this was its object—to 
touch lightly upon many subjects, to arouse intellectual interests. 
“ Knight had unfurled his paper banners of free trade in letters.” * 

In the middle of 1832 the Committee had before it Knight’s 
proposal for “a Cyclopedia to be published in weekly numbers 
of the same size as the Penny Magazine, each number costing one 
penny.” + The Subcommittee appointed to consider the pro- 
posal reported favourably, and Knight and Mr. Long were made 
joint editors.{ The originality of the new venture did not lie 
in its alphabetical order, but in its issue in weekly sheets at one 
penny. Nor was the Cyclopedia a hash. Its articles were 
specially contributed by men each of whom was distinguished in 
his particular field. The first issue appeared in January, 1833 ; it 
was not completed until January, 1844. Bound up, it made 
twenty-seven volumes. Its completion was marked by a dinner 
in Knight’s honour at which Brougham took the chair.§ 

A toast was drunk to the Society at the dinner in Knight’s 
honour, but in reality its days were nearly over. Both before 
and after it suspended its activities in 1846, Knight made other 
contributions to the cause he had at heart. Among these 


* Passages, II, pp. 180-184. Quotation from Thomson’s Autobiography of 
an Artisan. 

t S.D.U.K., General Committee Minutes, 13 June 1832. 

t S.D.U.K., Penny Cyclopedia Committee Minutes, 1832, 20 June, 5 July, 
and 14 Aug. 

§ Passages, II, pp. 308-310. 
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additional works he published were The Pictorial Bible, an 
illustrated edition of Shakespeare, Knight’s Store of Knowledge 
for All Readers, Half-hours with the Best Authors, and one or two 
cyclopedias made up from the original Penny Cyclopedia. 
Although, in 1846, Knight had still a quarter of a century of life 
before him, he had already done much to achieve his aim of 
making education accessible to the people. What he wrote of 
the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge he might 
almost have written of himself—‘‘ The Society’s work is done, for 
its greatest object is achieved . . . the public is supplied with 
cheap and good literature to an extent which the most sanguine 
friend of human improvement could not in 1826 have hoped to 
have witnessed in twenty years.” * 


* Passages, II, p. 328. 


EDUCATION OF FACTORY WORKERS 


Mr. FERGUSON RETIRES FROM BOURNVILLE 


THE recent retirement of Mr. Reginald W. Ferguson, B.Sc., 
A.R.C.S., from the post of Director of Education at the Bournville 
factory of Cadbury Bros., Ltd., marks the end of an epoch in one 
of the largest educational schemes ever undertaken by a com- 
mercial firm in this country. 

For more than twenty-one years Mr. Ferguson was in charge 
of the whole of the educational work at Bournville, and he has 
been succeeded by Mr. C. A. Harrison, B.A. 

Mr. Ferguson was one of the pioneers of education of factory 
workers in this country, and first assumed his post at Bournville 
in IgII, since when he has been responsible for the organization 
of the whole of the wide educational scheme operated by 
the well-known chocolate-manufacturing firm. 

Mr. Ferguson is a well-known figure in the educational 
world, and has made a thorough study of every branch of educa- 
tion in the factory and workshop. 

With the object of bringing together firms who were trying 
to operate, or already operating, a scheme of education for their 
employees, Mr. Ferguson in 1919 founded the British Association 
of Education for Industry and Commerce. For eleven years he 
served the association as honorary secretary, and now occupies 
the position of chairman of the Executive Committee. 

During the War Mr. Ferguson evolved a scheme for keeping 
the troops supplied with literature, and he sent out no fewer than 
40,000 books to men at the Front. 

As Director of Education at Bournville Mr. Ferguson acted 
as secretary to the two educational committees, one for men and 
the other for women, and was responsible for the multifarious 
schemes operating in their factory. 

At present there are perhaps one hundred British firms who 
can claim to carry on systematic educational work, but the 
number having a distinct education department is certainly much 
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smaller. The names of the firms giving serious attention to 
education are, for the most part, household words, and comprise 
a great variety of manufacturing and distributing firms. Food 
factories and those producing simple domestic commodities are 
prominently represented on the list. Many firms carrying on 
valuable work of this kind have—doubtless for perfectly good 
reasons—published few details of their schemes. Other firms, 
notably Cadbury Bros., have endeavoured to serve some useful 
purpose to industry as a whole by describing from time to time 
their efforts to advance the education of those connected with 
them. 

In the case of the Bournville scheme Mr. Ferguson has been 
responsible for half a dozen accounts in book-form, published 
since the scheme was first started in 1912. 

The control of education in any industrial concern varies 
with the ideals and practices of the particular factory or business 
house. In some cases it is quite democratic, in other cases 
benevolently autocratic; most frequently it is a compromise. 
In the Bournville factory there are two education committees, 
exactly parallel in their boards and methods of work, called the 
Men’s Education Committee and the Women’s respectively. 
These committees meet monthly, and provision is made for 
occasional joint meetings when required. On each body there 
are directors, one of whom is chairman ; two or three members 
nominated by the firm on account of their educational knowledge 
or experience ; and two works’ representatives nominated by the 
men’s and women’s works’ council as the case may be. Mr. 
Ferguson as Works’ Director of Education acted as secretary to 
both these. 

The director has at his disposal an administrative depart- 
ment entirely devoted to educational work and employing a staff 
of about a dozen persons. Intimate co-operation has to be 
maintained with various other bodies, with a local educational 
authority and the public educational institutions on the one 
hand, and on the other hand with the works’ councils, the shops’ 
committees, the foremen’s and forewomen’s association, the 
youths’ committee, and other representative groups of employees. 
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EVOLUTION OF THE SCHEME 


It will be of some interest to trace the stages through which 
the day continuation school has passed before assuming its 
present form. Four distinct phases may be traced. 


First Phase—Mainly Evening Work—1906 to 1913. 

In 1906 the firm made it a condition of employment that all 
boys and girls connected with the factory should attend an 
approved evening school course until the close of the session in 
which their sixteenth birthday occurred ; in 1909 the upper age 
limit was raised to 17, and in 1910 to 18 (21 for apprentices, 
and 19 for male clerks). Even during this period some day 
classes were included—technical and mathematics classes for 
apprentices, morning housewifery classes for fourth-year girls, 
vocational classes (at the factory) for juniors in certain depart- 
ments, and a considerable amount of physical training (also at 
the factory) for all boys and girls under 18. 


Second Phase—Replacement of Evening by Day Classes—1913 to 

1917. 

Early in 1913—five years before Mr. Fisher’s Education 
Act—the firm worked_out a scheme whereby juniors in all depart- 
ments should attend the day continuation school for one half-day 
per week. This innovation proceeded step by step until, in the 
session 1916-17, all under 18 came within the new arrange- 
ment. Attendance being a condition of employment, pay- 
ment was made for the time (3} or 3? hours per week) 
spent at school. At first the students were expected to supple- 
ment this by one night per week at evening school or technical 
institute, the subjects taken there being often of a practical 
or semi-recreative character, but owing to war conditions these 
evening attendances were afterwards optional and ultimately 
became quite secondary in importance. 


Third Phase—An Experiment in Voluntary Attendance—1917 to 
After one half-day per week at continuation school had 
become the recognized arrangement among Bournville “ young 
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persons,” an experiment was tried which, incidentally, put the 
success of the four preceding years’ work to a severe test. 
Students were offered time off for a second half-day per week, the 
employers making the necessary arrangements but uot paying 
for the time. The response exceeded expectations, quite one- 
third of the students accepting the offer, and by so doing effec- 
tually answering the criticism that adolescents will only attend 
day school if obliged to. This period synchronized with the 
discussion on continued education which accompanied the 
passage of the Education Act (1918) through Parliament. The 
additional time permitted the broadening of the curriculum by 
the inclusion of Art, Metalwork, Practical Science, and a few 
other subjects ; some freedom of choice was allowed. 

Those students who did really good work in voluntary 
classes were rewarded by means of small bursaries at the end of 
the season (about 40 per cent. of the total number). 


Fourth Phase—Present Arrangements. 


Under the present scheme, the attendance at day continua- 
tion classes by the employees of Messrs. Cadbury Brothers is on a 
basis which can best be represented in tabular form. It will be 
seen that while this scheme fully complies with the spirit of the 
1918 Education Act, sections 10 to 12, it at the same time goes 
much beyond it in several respects. Payment for all school 
attendances, whether compulsory or voluntary, is now made. 


Ages. Boys. Girls. 


14 to16.. Two compulsory half-days. 


16 to 18 .. | Two compulsory half-days. | One compulsory and one voluntary 
half-day. 


Over 18 .. | All office youths until r9. One voluntary half-day (more in 

Apprentices, etc., until 21. certain cases), if desired. 

Other extensions of scheme 
as required. 


Eighteen years’ experience has shown that 7} hours weekly 
devoted to education in its widest sense, if wisely employed, can 
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be of inestimable value during the impressionable age of 
adolescents. 

The curriculum, although necessarily abbreviated in order 
that it should not clash with the factory work of the employees, 
covers a very wide field, and in it physical training plays a very 
important part. Swimming and gymnastics were taught for a 
number of years before the institution of the day continuation 
school, and these classes now find their proper place in the school 
time-table. 
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‘*THE NEW LEARNING’’* 


By F. G. and D. IRENE THOMAS 


Not since the invention of the printing press has there been an 
age so richly pregnant with the hope of extending education 
from the few to the many. To-day, as then, we have in our 
hands a new medium of communication, a medium more widely 
diffused, more direct, and more potent in immediate effect than 
was the work of Caxton and Wynkyn de Worde. It is all to the 
good that the mass production of radio sets, gramophones, and 
film apparatus should coincide with a wider need of education 
among our modern peoples. In the sixteenth century learning, 
their ‘‘ new ”’ learning, was the leisured prerogative and privilege 
of the very few; to-day, wisely used, we have in our grasp the 
new learning so urgently required for a renaissance among our 
busy millions. 

The educational use of one new medium—the film—has 
been explored by various investigators, who have recorded their 
results in Reports which have created valuable discussion. We 
have ourselves conducted, as members of the Newton Abbot 
(W.E.A.) Film Society, an experiment with adults in rural 
Devon, and the principal result of this experiment is the raising 
in our minds of certain problems. We aim in this brief article to 
note the problems provoked by the films which we used, stating 
them in the form in which they present themselves to us; we 
are confident that, whether they agree with us or not, readers of 
this Journal will sympathize with our desire to raise a discussion 
on the new issues. 

It is generally agreed that the film’s power to create the 
illusion of reality is potentially of educational value, but the 
bridging of the gap between the potential and the actual is a 
matter that, so far as we know, has not yet been discussed in its 

* Being a Note to the broader discussion contained in the 


Report, The New ng: An Experiment. Published, September 1932, by the 
Workers’ Educational Association, 38 St. George’s Road, Victoria, S.W.1 
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bearing on adulteducation. Mr. St. John Ervine, in his occasional 
belabouring of unintelligent film-partisans, has described the 
almost hypnotized state of a film audience during an interval, 
and contrasted it with the lively interchange of wit and 
criticism that he has noted during the intervals at a play. On 
other occasions Mr. Ervine has equally caustically described the 
banalities of these playhouse critics, but perhaps there is no need 
to remind him or the readers of this Journal of either. The fact 
that Mr. St. J. Ervine and Mr. Ronald Gow * agree that the film 
has this power is neither greatly in its favour nor the reverse. 
“A tale which holds children from play and old men from the 
chimney corner ”’ is no less a good story on that account; and 
the novels and the plays of some of our contemporaries may 
overpower the alert creative faculty quite as effectively as 
“ Turksib.”’ The only difference is that the novel can only 
spirit away its readers one at a time, while the film can cajole a 
thousand at once. 

This is a fact of importance for adult education which in 
the past has been a highly selective process working through the 
Socratic method of group discussion. Adult education has left 
the vast majority of our people unaffected directly by its methods 
or its work, though it is these people who determine in no small 
measure the welfare of the State as a whole. These people the 
film has reached, and it is penetrating further afield each year ; 
its social influence is already apparent in the costumes and 
customs of the youth in the rural areas; through gesture and 
mime, through sound and image, the film entertains large masses 
of people in comfort and luxury for a few pence ; it has held their 
attention and interest over a period of years, and has shown a 
considerable return on its capital expenditure. Because of mass- 
suggestion in the picture-house, further strengthened by a giant 
Wurlitzer organ, and the vast screen dominating a darkened 
auditorium, because the main bulk of our film audiences is com- 
posed of people whose education has not as a rule developed 
their power of analysing their entertainment, the film has chiefly 
captured the imagination but not the critical temper of its 
audiences. Film producers have accepted this as a matter of 
course and have either gauged the taste of their audiences and 
created “‘ Sonny Boy,’’ thus alienating Mr. St. John Ervine and 

* Sight and Sound, Vol. 1, No. 1, Spring 1932. 
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all critical intelligences, or they have grasped, as in the Soviet, the 
film’s great power of mass propaganda. 

It is against this mass suggestion of the cinema that the 
educationist rebels, though at the same time he realizes the 
necessity of establishing contact with these people affected by it. 
They are already in touch with a medium of great educational 
possibility, but at the moment they are in danger of being 
swamped by it. Now the film varies in its effects upon the critical 
faculty according to the conditions under which it is shown, as 
our experience in Devon has suggested again and again. We 
had none of the trappings of the cinema house; the projector 
of the films could be seen and heard; the hard seats of the 
village hall were all too familiar; there was a pause between 
each reel while the tutor linked one film with another; all 
this militated against the hypnotism of the film. The reality of 
the film, however, was maintained, maintained, too, well within 
the ambit of the experience of the audience, instead of the 
audience’s being absorbed into the glamour of the screen. Again, 
in the commercial cinema there is no time for retrospection, for 
mental adjustment—Comedy, Newsreel, ‘‘ Ciné-magazine,”’ 
Feature Films, Advertisements, follow in a succession of images. 
During our experiment the pause between each reel gave time, 
we found, for each one film to be comprehended and grasped 
before the next one was approached. This difference of attitude 
induced by different surroundings, and different ways of pre- 
senting the films, is of importance. Some films issued to us by 
British Instructional Films, Ltd., such as ‘“‘ The Aphis,’ were 
excellent, their reality and their construction were truly educa- 
tional, and the commentary valid and well contrived; other 
films seemed trivial in content and commentary. Yet the trivial 
films in the commercial cinema did not appear trivial, while 
“ The Aphis” under these conditions served to awaken interest 
and to entertain but did not corvey instruction. 

Some critical attitude, therefore, must be induced if the film 
is to be of educational value. It is not the function of adult 
education to remove its students from day-to-day realities and 
anxieties into the realm of idea or of fancy—though in the 
present situation we begin to hear more of that point of view, — 
and many classes in literature simply exist to perform that 
function. But there are two approaches to every work of 
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imagination : we may accept it simply as a piece of experience, 
letting it slip into the consciousness without observing why it 
has certain effects of pleasure, of pain, joy, or sorrow; this may 
be a natural way of accepting experience, but it is not neces- 
sarily the way of getting the most out of it. When we bring 
our judgment to bear upon an experience by relating it to other 
experiences and to other judgments, it gains thereby a new 
significance, and our consciousness is enriched by a new relation- 
ship to life. And the more profound the experience the greater 
the value, and the necessity, of our assimilating it at leisure into 
our mental content. Just as the inveterate novel reader may 
become a discriminating critic of literature by attending a good 
tutorial class, so the appetite for films may be turned to educa- 
tional value. The story of Metropolis may be criticized just as 
R.U.R. may be criticized ; films like ‘‘ Shiraz,” ‘‘ Stampede,” “‘ The 
Climbing of Mount Everest,” all good strong narrative stories, 
may be the subject of desultory comment on the way home from 
‘“‘the pictures,” or they may be made valuable through definite 
discussion groups. Intelligent picture-going, like intelligent 
theatre-going, or intelligent reading, or travelling, or intelligent 
living, is a matter of constant and conscious adjustment and alert 
critical faculty. The film is potentially as important a medium 
of culture as literature or music, and the world of adult education 
must take cognizance of this, just as it has turned the possibilities 
of the wireless broadcast to widely-conceived cultural ends. 

The Devon experiment with non-selective groups does suggest 
that it is possible to attract the cinema goer and yet remain free 
from the element of mass suggestion which seems inherent in the 
cinema. There seems no reason to believe that further experi- 
ment in other areas would not confirm this experience. 

There are many facts of immense educational value revealed 
to the camera lens such as no class work even with the finest 
possible equipment could attain. ‘“ The Aphis,” ‘‘ The Frog,” 
recapitule a life cycle of which many of the facts are invisible to 
the naked eye, because they are too small, or, more important, 
too slow. To await, for example, the fortuitous train of 
circumstances illustrating all the phases in the life of an Aphis as 
grub and green fly, as producer and destroyer, as victimizer and 
victim, even if equipped with a correctly adjusted microscope 
at the right moment, and given an almost impossible train of 
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circumstances, is to make unreasonable demands in time 
of any curriculum ; even then the objects must remain static 
and robbed of vitality in order to be observed. All who 
have worked with the cinema camera must agree that. its 
power to examine organisms in their natural habitat as living 
creatures, not classroom specimens ; its power of projecting an 
instantaneous “close-up’’ into the consciousness of every 
student (such as would only be possible granted a high-powered 
microscope to every individual) ; its unique power of speeding 
up and slowing down different processes at will, and finally its 
power to maintain the illusion of pulsating and breathing life— 
all these are facts which cannot be gainsaid. These powers 
moreover are not confined within the scope of any one subject ; 
we have merely instanced the biological film as an example of 
what has already been achieved in films designed for the com- 
mercial cinema. These powers are equally available for the 
treatment of any other subject. 

Within the limits of our brief experiment in Devon, we 
attempted to approach the habitual cinema-goer as well as the 
normal member of the average W.E.A. group. The purpose of 
this experiment differed fundamentally from other experiments 
which have been conducted with school children in this and other 
countries ; whereas, for example, in most school experiments 
the films were used in relation to a school lesson under controlled 
conditions, the Devon experiment was carried out with non- 
selective adult groups with the minimum of control; whereas 
their films were used primarily for purposes of instruction in a 
specific subject, our films, sometimes the same films as those 
used in the school experiments, were used as a basis for the 
discussion of some social concept. We found our groups coming 
not merely to be entertained, or for a “night’s outing’ ; 
more than 60 per cent. of our village audiences returned fully 
answered questionnaires based on the factual content of the 
film, and they joined in the critical discussion frequently evoked 
by the bias of the films. For with adult groups even the film 
of entomology has a significance over and above its classroom 
value in getting information across. The laboratory work in the 
classroom, however full of excitement and suspense, however 
great its power of developing the patience and perspicacity of its 
students, has a further value to the adult student in that its 
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results help him to build up a philosophy of life based on 
concepts attained by experiment. 

The major contribution of the film would seem to be its 
power of co-ordinating and relating facts in such a manner as to 
give them a conceptual value. The documentary film may 
literally and faithfully reproduce the moving life of the city ; 
the film becomes of real significance only when, as in “‘ Berlin” 
the relationships and social import of that city are realized, when 
all these movements are related in terms of human value. Such 
concepts undoubtedly suggest a bias in education, just as every 
work of art is the product of bias in one or another direction ; the 
effective tutorial tutor embodies in his teaching something of his 
own philosophy. Bias is not necessarily an evil while the student 
is not mentally hypnotized. 

Few such films exist at present ; good scientific films are 
still marred by teleology, picturesque redundancies, unsuitable 
music and misplaced humour. This problem of the creation of 
suitable films is perhaps the most urgent need of the moment. 
Such films themselves, however, must be experimental, conceived 
in terms of the film and not in terms of the classroom tradition. 
Already our “‘ educational films” are in danger of literalness. 
The function of the instructional film would seem to be conceived 
as the conveying of information through images. This, however, 
is not the sole or most important function of the film: facts may 
be taught by the teacher, and the introduction into the classroom 
of a superfluity of moving images is not an extension of 
experience ; nor is it interesting. The average travel picture 
has merely an incidental interest focus superimposed upon a 
series of literal ‘‘ snapshots.” Such literalness of conception is 
apparent in the construction of films issued for educational 
purposes ; they are simply a compound of the lecture and illus- 
tration method of the schoolroom. This is a severe limitation, 
inherent in the phrase, “‘ educational film.” We conclude with 
the suggestion that it is essential to think in terms of film value 
when creating a film for educational purposes. To cramp the 
film within the present modes of learning is to deny to it its 
contribution to education. 


A NEW EXPERIMENT IN WORKERS’ 
EDUCATION IN FRANCE 


By J. NoRMAN BAMFORTH 


In 1931 the French C.G.T. (equivalent to our T.U.C.), at its 
annual congress at Japy, decided to create a system of education 
for the French workers, and in the last three months this has 
been begun by the creation of the Institut Supérieur Ouvrier in 
Paris. Adult education in France has long lagged behind that 
in this and other countries. Since the failure of the “‘ Popular 
Universities ’’ movement before the war, it has been practically 
confined to sporadic efforts here and there, and to courses of 
lectures given occasionally from the universities, and attracting, 
by their generally bourgeois character, only middle-class people. 
Profiting by the experience of past failures, due to their attempts 
at the “ Bourgeoisification ’’ of the workers, this new effort is 
deliberately conceived to aid the workers in their conquest of 
power. It is, therefore, organized on a Marxist and Socialist 
basis. Up to the present French workers have had nothing like 
the influences, W.E.A., and National Council of Labour Colleges, 
which here have so materially aided in the building up of the 
Labour Party ; and for lack of such a body of educated working- 
class opinion behind it, the French Socialist movement has 
tended to be somewhat personal and opportunist. The new 
venture is intended to aid in the remedying of this defect. 

The Institut Supérieur Ouvrier differs from our W.E.A. in 
the fact that it has no grants from, or any other relation with, 
the State, a condition necessary to preserve its complete inde- 
pendence, and it also makes no attempt to be impartial. Its 
organizers believe in the Marxist criticism of capitalist society 
in all its aspects, and the courses are based on this criticism. 
For instance, though there is a course on Literature and Art, 
its object is given as “ To seek in the evolution of literature and 
art at the present time: (1) the signs of decadence; (2) the 
germs of renewal ;’’ and the character of the renewal sought is 
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sufficiently indicated by one of the particular subjects to be 
discussed, ‘‘ Architecture annexed by capitalism.” 

The courses given at present can be divided into two types, 
courses given at the Institute itself in Paris, and correspondence 
courses for the provinces, though it is hoped eventually to extend 
the actual courses of lectures into the provinces as well. For 
the courses in Paris, intending students must be 18 years old 
at least, and be members of a federated Trade Union, and they 
pay a certain small subscription. The courses of lectures are 
divided into two groups: a course of higher study, and a 
beginner’s course. The course of higher study consists of 
lectures on (1) Economic History up to the present moment, 
including an explanation of the causes of the present crisis (the 
breakdown of capitalism); (2) the History of the Working- 
Class Movement, from the first struggles in the Middle Ages to 
the present time. (This is to be given by Leon Jouhaux, the 
famous French historian and representative at the present 
I.L.O conference on hours of work) ; (3) Social Law, considered 
from the point of view of the conflicting relations of the different 
factors in capitalism, the worker, the owner, etc. ; (4) Literature 
and Art. 

The Beginner’s Course consists of a class in French, for 
improving the expression of ideas, a course in Economic 
Geography from a Sdcialist aspect, a course of general history, 
also on the Marxist basis, and a course of Esperanto. 

The correspondence courses are for Trade Union members 
also, but of any age, and demand a lower qualification of basic 
knowledge. There are an elementary and an advanced course 
of French, a course of Economic and Social History, of Economic 
Geography, of Mathematics, a History of the Working-class 
Movement, a course of Economics, of Law, and of Esperanto. 
These courses may be taken at any rate of work desired by the 
students, and each student has a tutor appointed specially to 
him. It should be noted that all the courses are to be given by 
avowed Socialists or sympathizers with the Socialist movement. 

Besides the courses, there is a library at the Institute, which 
it is hoped eventually to extend. And each of the courses of 
lectures given in Paris will, when completed, be published by 
the Institute and made available for the workers in the provinces. 

It is clear that this is only a beginning, but if it succeeds it 
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will no doubt be extended in Institutes and colleges and courses 
of lectures throughout the country, like our own organizations. 
And we will conclude this article with a short quotation which 
expresses the objects of the Institute. It is addressed to the 
workers. 


“ You have felt at school, you feel every day, in the 
journals, the newspapers, at the cinema, the obstinate effort 
made by the dominant class to mask or travesty the truth. 
You have been very often shocked by it. But what is to be 
done? Our Institute will be the first home of a new culture, 
which, burning the old idols, will work to create a humanity 
freed from its chains.”’ 


It might be a motto for our own settlements. 
Any one who wishes for further information about this 
movement is asked to write to the Secretaries of the Institut 
Supérieur Ouvrier, E. & G. Lefranc, 211, Rue Lafayette, Paris X°. 


THE CHOICE OF A SUBJECT * 


By H. L. BEALES 


It is the prerogative of every student in adult educational classes 
to choose his subject and his tutor. The choice of tutor is, for 
obvious administrative reasons, as often negatively exercised as 
positively, but there is no necessity—save such as regulations 
must in the nature of things impose—to limit students in their 
free choice of subject. What is needed is guidance in that choice, 
and the guidance must take the form, sooner or later, of explaining 
the scope and method of the available disciplines. The Birming- 
ham Joint Committee has issued a pamphlet with that very 
purpose. There may be other Joint Committees that have 
anticipated them in this valuable service. A year or two ago the 
Tutors’ Association tried to do the same thing, but they failed 
because the compilers and the Executive Committee could not 
produce definitions of the different subjects which secured 
anything like unanimous approval. Examination of the drafts 
produced abundant discussion and general dissent. Obviously 
the job is a difficult one ; the good brief statement of a subject’s 
content cannot but be difficult. This courageous Birmingham 
pamphlet, then, deserves attention. It is at one and the same 
time a realistic aid to the practice of adult education and un- 
conscious evidence of the present character of adult education. 
The pamphlet contains a general introduction and a definition 
of the scope of eighteen subjects. The general introduction is 
brief. It explains the purpose of the pamphlet and states a few 
considerations which should govern subject selection. ‘‘ Choose 
the subject in which you are interested ” ; in choosing, remember 
that different subjects give different kinds of mental discipline ; 
remember, too, the value of subjects far removed from intense 
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controversies, because such subjects may better breed the attitude 
of the truth-seeker ; the affiliations of all subjects lead to new 
fields of learning. A note refers the reader for fuller discussion 
to a pamphlet, published a few years ago by the Central Joint 
Advisory Committee for Tutorial Classes, on The Range and 
Correlation of Studies in Tutorial Classes, a pamphlet that some- 
how seemed less valuable than it ought to have been. Even 
without that reference, it is clear that the Birmingham pamphlet 
has in mind primarily the tutorial class, and as much the student 
looking for a new field of effort as the tyro in adult education. 

It would have been better to separate these two types in 
this general introduction, and in any case to have made the 
introduction rather longer. It would have been possible, thus, 
to avoid certain defects. ‘‘ Scientific subjects give a training in 
exactitude, in the patient building up of conclusions from observed 
and carefully measured facts, in the clear distinction between 
proved fact and theory. On the other hand, in the large group 
of what may be called the social subjects—those that treat of 
human life and society—we are dealing with highly complicated 
masses of data which cannot be measured in the same exact way. 
Facts, motives, actions, must be valued rather than measured ; 
these subjects offer a training in balanced judgment where 
demonstration is impossible.’ This antithesis is commonly 
made, but it is not very useful and not very true. Fuller state- 
ment would have been more helpful and more illuminating. As 
they stand, these sentences reflect a sort of inferiority complex 
on the part of the Birmingham social scientists. ‘“ Why study 
anything but mathematics?” the irreverent will ask. Again, 
the statement is made that “‘ the social subjects, from the very 
fact that they are concerned with human life, raise questions of 
Psychology and Biology.” If so, at best it is incidental and 
springs from disappointment. I remember an egregious book 
called, I think, The Biological Foundations of Society, which showed 
up the wickedness of Socialism: such books, even when they are 
called Eugenics, do not spring from the social sciences. Social 
Biology has made its first effective beginnings, but “ ordinary ”’ 
Biology rarely seems to approach the social sciences, or they it. 
The same thing might almost be said about Psychology. Here 
again the quest for brevity has produced a sentence that may 
easily lead the undecided student astray. That and the half- 
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true truism that ‘‘ education proceeds from old to new interests ”’ 
are not very helpful. Nor is the trite remark on “ the value 
and danger of many of the subjects most frequently taken by 
adult classes’ worth making: that students passionately intent 
on the urgent problems of life should be almost warned off the 
study of subjects “ closely connected with intense controversies ”’ 
is unfortunate. Are the scientist’s controversies less intense ? 
Is the scientist any better than the layman at following the 
argument whithersoever it may lead, save in his own particular 
science? Do not all scientists engaged upon original investiga- 
tion work by fitting hypothesis to data? Are scientists’ observa- 
tions on current events better than other folks’? There is 
something wrong about this general introduction. It may be 
only that it is too brief. But it may also be something worse 
than that. There is, perhaps, an underlying belief that the social 
sciences are inferior, as disciplines, to the natural sciences. 
Perhaps there is—and if so it is not fully articulate—a desire to 
persuade prospective students to choose less often in the future 
the subjects most often chosen in the past. If that is the 
case—and it may not be the case at all—what is the reason 
for it ? 

The analyses of the scope of the eighteen subjects described 
in the pamphlet vary considerably in quality. Some seemed to 
me to fail by the attempt to over-simplify. ‘‘ History is primarily 
a story, but a story which contains nothing which cannot be 
verified. Its subject is the doings of man from the earliest of 
times of which we have knowledge of him. . . . The chief reason 
for the study of History is, for most men, the insight it can give 
into present-day conditions.” It would have been better, surely, 
to put that differently. A drastic statement of the limitations 
of history, a word on that phrase “the verdict of history ” or 
“ the meaning of history ’’ whose use so often amounts to (in the 
terminology of a brave and good new book) an intellectual crime, 
and a candid assessment of the residuum would have been fairer 
to potential students. It would have meant the writing down 
of the subject’s claims. The pious belief that the study of social 
and economic England since 1760 makes through “‘ the sympathy 
born of understanding’’ for “right endeavour and peace” 
would certainly have disappeared. But that would have mattered 
little in comparison with the positive gain in candour. When 
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has the study of history made “ for right endeavour and peace ”’ ? 
The evidence is net available and the contrary is at least as 
likely to be true. I wonder if more students—and as earnest and 
good—might not be attracted to history conceived on other lines. 
Why not recruit a class for the set purpose of tracking down and 
imprisoning permanently the packet of national lies we all carry 
about with us? Why do the Birmingham historians choke off 
potential students by offering as the best first historical course an 
outline of the ‘‘ History of Civilization’ from primitive man even 
unto now? Such a course is bound to be thin gruel: it would 
render impossible anything more than the occasional verification 
of a stray fact or two: it would necessarily breed the habit of 
reliance upon tutors and text-books. Better by far offer a course 
on a circumscribed subject, even on an event, as a first study. 
Adult students have to learn (like all of us) to read: they can 
only learn to listen in a course on the history of civilization. A 
better approach—this is a personal view—would be a long 
penetrating and truthful survey of such an “ event,” say, as the 
reform of Parliament in 1832 or the dockers’ strike in 1889, made 
from the available sources. The necessary materials are not 
available? Then it should be admitted that history in its most 
illuminating form is not available. But they can be made 
available cheaply enough. Most Joint Committees spend a lot 
on their class libraries: the same amount spent on photostat 
reproductions would go a long way. And the new visual aids to 
learning would go a long way, too. 

The section of the pamphlet which describes “ history ”’ is 
old-fashioned and conventional. History done on the lines and 
in the spirit there indicated will remain, and rightly, a Cinderella 
among tutorial class subjects—or, rather, a Cinderella that no 
fairy prince comes to claim. History is fun, and more, for the 
specialists engaged in its making. History in that sense is worth 
offering to adult students. History as a story, an agreed story, 
is quite a different thing. Does it exist? Is it not true, rather, 
that every generation retells that story to suit itself—all history, 
as Croce put it, being contemporary history ? For adult students, 
that is a second best, or a second phase of study. In part, of 
course, the two can be combined, but the first should come before 
the second, both because it makes a better discipline and because 
it is logically necessary and prior to the second. 
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The same sort of criticism can be made of the sections on 
Economics and on Political Theory. A far more devastating 
examination can and ought to be made of the section on Central 
and Local Government. This study is conceived on the card- 
index plan of Clarke’s Outlines : it ought to be clear, by now, that 
the approach to the subject of government thus made is dreary, 
calculated to stifle intellectual curiosity, and useful only in the 
most elementary ways. The author of that section could with 
advantage ponder Mr. and Mrs. Webb’s Methods of Social Study 
and ask how far a tutorial class could work on those lines. 
Doubtless Birmingham classes on Central and Local Government 
are full of vitality, but on the lines of this outline of the scope 
of the subject they would be pretty poor stuff. The section 
which follows, on International Relations, is far more attractive. 
It contains an odd phrase—“ discarding cosmopolitanism as both 
bad and impossible ’’—but it outlines, and outlines well, an 
exciting field of work. Whether it is, as presented, a beginner’s 
field is open to question, but there can be no doubt that it will 
make a vivid appeal. The interesting thing to note is that this 
subject is almost a new one in adult classes. 

The section on Literature contains that old friend the word 
“ significant.” Literature is briefly defined as ‘‘ the perfect 
expression of significant experience.”’ What does that hard- 
worked word mean > We read, too, that “ Literature is not a 
subject which demands no particular closeness of application. 
Neither is it a subject for highbrows only, who are presumably 
interested chiefly in the refinements and superfluities of culture.”’ 
Why be apologetic? Why worry about “ highbrows,” whatever 
they may be? What are the “ superfluities of culture’’? And 
why stress the quite unmanageable affiliations of Literature, 
spelt conspicuously with a capital L? ‘‘ In studying it one is 
led to study History, and to touch on problems of Psychology 
and Philosophy and Comparative Religion, and at least as much 
of Philology as is implied in a due regard for the exact meaning 
and history of words.” Why not say Literature is an excuse 
for the study of anything and everything and be done with it ? 
“ Literature is most helpfully studied in social groups, under 
expert guidance.” Is it? Helpfully to whom? What are the 
expert guide’s functions? ‘‘ You acquire the rare and precious 
art of discriminating between inferior or ephemeral and good 
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literature.” Do you? I tried this section on an adult worker 
and he said very rude things about it. I agreed with him. 

It is ungracious to belabour the subject sections in this way. 
Let me add that the brief descriptions of the sciences—new 
subjects in adult classes, again, in the main—seemed to me 
cogent and attractively spare in manner. If I were a new-comer 
to adult education, I should be caught up with a desire to work 
in one of these scientific fields. That would, doubtless, be the 
right thing. Is ours an age when the older subjects of adult 
study seem to wilt? I wonder why the Birmingham pamphlet, 
sound and helpful in conception and (with exceptions) in execution 
as it is, produces that impression ? 

It is open to any critic, perusing this pamphlet, to say that 
it embodies an altogether too academic conception of adult 
education. The natural scientists are the playboys of our modern 
world, and their play is creative. They do things: their labora- 
tory is an exciting place. Their work and their intellectual 
interests coincide. They are building. They do not know what 
they are building save in terms of their own science, as their 
excursions into philosophizing and theologizing sometimes show. 
But their thought is action, and that is what matters. For the 
adult student of science what is taught in the university and 
what is taught in the extra-mural class do not diverge. 
Differences are methodological or quantitative, at most. They, 
therefore, stand outside the criticism of being too academic. 
But the other subjects assuredly fall within it. Their exponents 
aim at doing what is done inside the university with half a faith 
and no more. Adult classes simply will not read medieval 
history as exemplified in works of research: adult classes simply 
will not take courses of literature as usually given in the 
universities: adult classes will not study economics as “ the 
orthodox’ teach it . . and soon. This is an overstated case, 
admittedly, but it contains an essential germ of truth. The 
apologetic tone and the admission of inferior standards in extra- 
mural work as compared with intra-mural are the consequences. 
Either there is a real divergence between the scope of the subjects 
as done in the universities and outside; or the adult student 
cannot do, from deficiencies in earlier education, what the under- 
graduate can (which is hard to believe), or will not accept what 
the undergraduate does accept (which is easier to believe but 
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not necessarily true) ; or there is some deficiency in the approach 
to adult work. There may be other alternative explanations as 
well. It is true that the original theory of tutorial classes was 
that they should do work of “ university standard,” and if that 
theory is given anything like rigid application, there are far too 
many tutorial classes in being. But there is no valid ground for 
thinking the explanation of our problem lies in the regulations. 
The real truth seems to lie, in the last analysis, in the academicism 
of tutorial class work outside the natural sciences. There is too 
much absorption, too much of the passive bucket and active 
pump routine in these social and esthetic studies, and too little 
action, too little independent investigation. Do we not in 
“ teaching’ literature and the social sciences engage far too 
much in developing orthodoxies, and getting them accepted, and 
far too little in exploring new territories ? 

If there is truth in the view that class work ir. adult education, 
apart from the natural sciences, is too academic in approach 
and substance, what is the reason? Is it that decaying capitalism 
has lost its power to create? There is something so much like 
dead learning in some branches of contemporary culture, and some- 
thing so sterilizing about the divorce between learning and doing, 
that the whole question is worth thinking out. The attractions 
of the no-man’s-land between related disciplines—for example, 
between economics and law—are often greater than the attrac- 
tions of the formal disciplines themselves. The impulse to new 
adventures in the field of culture is there, but the adult class does 
not seem to be the place where that impulse finds expression : 
and it should be, even more than the university classroom, the 
main laboratory of new thinking. There are no examination 
restrictions : the institution is co-operative : there is real freedom 
of thought and expression: there is the kindliest and most 
helpful of inspectorial oversight: every student is a volunteer. 
It may be that tutorial classes are better than I think. 
Admittedly they do evoke a magnificent response from tutors 
and students. But the question I raise is one that is in many 
minds and the Birmingham pamphlet poses it acutely. Unem- 
ployed centres everywhere are finding it easier to attract students 
to vocational than to non-vocational courses. Too much cannot 
be made of that, obviously, but it is a pointer of importance. 
Doing and learning must somehow be brought together. What is 
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called for is greater elasticity of method, less concern with the 
orthodoxies and less elaborate syllabuses, the more intensive 
study of restricted themes rather than extensive surveys of whole 
areas of knowledge. 

One addition might be made. The time has come when 
the adult educational centre should be open in every community. 
It should be the most thrilling place in it. It would be a film 
centre, a dramatic centre, a recreational centre, a social centre. 
It should be equipped with projectors and epidiascopes as well 
as with lecturers and text-books. It should be. . . it should 
have . . . and nobody on the Committee should be there save 
by election, and the Committee should contain no more than a 
small fraction of members above the age of forty. We should 
not then need such pamphlets as this not unsuccessful Birming- 
ham effort to guide us in choosing our subjects. 


WHAT DOES THE BRITISH PUBLIC READ? 


AN INQUIRY INTO READING INTERESTS 


An interesting attempt is to be made during 1933 to collect 
reliable samples of information concerning the taste of the adult 
public for serious reading other than fiction. For some time 
past the Graduate Library School-of the University of Chicago 
has been engaged upon an international inquiry into reading 
interests, the procedure being to prepare select lists of topics 
tikely to be of general interest and to secure from sampled 
groups of the population in diffierent countries returns showing 
which of these topics are ‘‘ interesting,’’ ‘“ indifferent,’’ or ‘‘ un- 
interesting ’’ for purposes of reading books, articles or magazines. 
Good samples have been obtained from Germany, the United. 
States and other countries, but, so far, nothing has been forth- 
coming from Britain. Now, through the agency of the British 
Institute of Adult Education, it has been possible to arrange 
for the setting up of a Reading Interests Committee under the 
chairmanship of Mr> R. S. Lambert, Editor of The Listener, 
and including Mr. J. W. Brown (British Institute of Adult Edu- 
cation), Mr. A. Clifford Hall (Y.M.C.A.), Mr. W. E. Williams 
(W.E.A.), Miss E. G. B. Thomas (L.C.C. Evening Institutes), 
Mr. G. Peverett (National Adult School Union), Mr. R. A. 
Rendall (B.B.C.), and Mr. L. R. McColvin (Librarian of the 
Central Library, Hampstead). 

This Committee is preparing a list of about 120 topics to 
correspond with the American and German lists. Steps are 
being also taken to find a number of groups of adults, industrial, 
educational, social, etc., from which returns, checking up these 
lists of topics, can be obtained. The Committee is anxious to 
have replies not only from occupational groups but from groups 
of the general public. Those interested should communicate 
with the Chairman of the Committee, Mr. R. S. Lambert, care 
of the British Institute of Adult Education, 39, Bedford Square, 
W.C.1. 
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The Great Victorians. Edited by H. J. and Hucu 
MASSINGHAM. Pp. xx+556. Ivor Nicholson and Watson. 
8s. 6d. 


THis much-boosted volume (Forty Great Victorians by Forty 
Great Thinkers) is, according to the “ deprecatory claim” of 
the editors, “a summing-up of one generation by another ”’ : 
“ we have advanced far enough to see that the England of Queen 
Victoria is not something blindly either to praise or to curse ; 
we realize that a clear understanding of it is necessary for our 
development.’’ The aim is plausible, but impracticable; the 
forty writers are not our generation, nor is the Victorian age 
(here interpreted as 1837 to 1890) a single generation. The book, 
in fact, consists of an introduction and forty essays, of varying 
interest and merit, on an arbitrary selection of eminent Vic- 
torians. “ Eminent ’’—the very word is like a bell; though 
mention of Lytton Strachey is studiously avoided (there is only 
one stray reference), his spirit broods over the period and cramps 
the style (perhaps ‘‘ queers the pitch”’ is the better idiom) of 
his successors. Hence possibly the obvious omissions, Victoria, 
Albert, Edward (for so few years of his life an Edwardian). 
Florence Nightingale is the only common property—she could 
not very well be left out. But what about Dr. Arnold? He 
or some other figure should have been included to represent an 
age of educational reform and development; and Strachey’s 
essay on Arnold badly needs correction. The editors explain 
their system of selection ; it cannot please everybody, any more 
than the choice of an international team. But surely Shaftesbury 
was a greater and more representative figure than Walter Pater 
or E. B. Tylor; and while Dr. Grace, very rightly, appears, 
there is no one to stand for such Victorian pursuits as industry, 
commerce, engineering, and medicine. It was not a musical 
age, but who were more typically Victorian than Gilbert and 
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Sullivan? And Samuel Smiles was not without his importance 
to our grandparents. 

But, to stop quibbling, the choice is good enough ; and many 
of the essays are, within their limits, first-rate. Some are straight- 
forward accounts, like those of General Booth and Cecil Rhodes ; 
others are really illuminating (e.g. those of Charlotte and Emily 
Bronté, Cobden, Fitzgerald, Huxley, Patmore, Ruskin, and 
Stevenson). Some are disappointing: Mr. Chesterton has 
presumably said already all that he has to say about Dickens ; 
several are inadequate or mediocre. Current politics are apt 
to intrude, as in the essay on Disraeli or in the strictures on a 
later Premier camouflaged under the name of Peel. But the 
book as a whole is soberly written ; there is less cleverness and 
irresponsible iconoclasm than one might have expected. Some 
exaggerations, of course, occur. “ It would undoubtedly have 
been better and happier for mankind if Huxley had never been 
born ’”’ (as though, if Huxley hadn’t, somebody else would not 
have made the obvious if illicit inference from Darwinism) ; 
or again, “‘ though Ruskin could not write for toffy, he had a 
devil of a lot to say.” 

Thus, although the book does not fulfil its main intention of 
putting the Victorian age in its place, it is none the less very 
well worth reading. It is a useful corrective to much rubbish 
that has been written about many of the authors, and it will no 
doubt have its effect on the teaching of literature in schools. 
And, it may be added (for the purposes of this Journal), many 
of the essays would form a most valuable basis of discussion for 
adult students. 

F. A. CAVENAGH. 


The Reliability of Examinations. By C. W. VALENTINE. 
Pp. 196. University of London Press, Ltd. 7s. 6d. 

The School Certificate Examination. Pp. 161. H.M.S.O. 
2s. 6d. 


PROFESSOR VALENTINE’S book appears opportunely. The Board’s 
Circular 1421 has directed attention to the whole question of 
selection for secondary education; for the financial aspect, 
though the most prominent in the Circular, is not really an educa- 
tional but a political matter. It is one problem to say which 
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children are fitted for secondary education, and quite another to 
settle which of them should pay some portion of the cost. In 
the past we have mixed these two, by giving money prizes 
(scholarships, free places, etc.) for intellectual ability, with the 
result that we now find it hard to think straight ; there is still 
a feeling of hardship that clever boys, even if their parents are 
well-to-do, should be deprived of free schooling. But the only 
logical alternatives, as Lord Irwin pointed out, are to make all 
places in secondary schools free, or else to admit according to 
ability and inquire afterwards which parents should pay fees. 
Circular 1421 adopts neither course; the policy behind it (as 
far as one can make out) is essentially retrograde ; but it has at 
least raised very acutely the need of a more trustworthy method 
of selection. If the number of secondary school places is to be 
rationed, then it is as uneconomical to admit any who cannot 
profit as to exclude any who can. There has always been un- 
easiness about the tests now in use: Professor Valentine’s 
inquiry shows how extremely unreliable they may be. His 
results, of course, await confirmation; they are based on ten 
examination centres, with 1,600 candidates. As about 90,000 
children are admitted annually to the secondary schools of 
England and Wales, it is plain that this sample is hardly suffi- 
cient ; but, as far as it goes, it confirms our worst doubts. 
Briefly, the inquiry shows that there was extremely low 
correlation between the order of merit as measured by the entrance 
test and the order of merit four or five years later as measured by 
the School Certificate examination. Professor Valentine’s method 
was thus to test the reliability of one written examinaticen by 
another; he admits its imperfections: one ‘‘ Lesbian lead’ is 
not a very good criterion of another, nor can any examination 
weigh the imponderabilia that really matter most. But, as he 
says, “‘ to deny that success in subsequent and more substantial 
examinations is one valuable test of the prognostic reliability of 
an earlier examination, is to assume an attitude of complete 
scepticism as to examinations which goes beyond that of critical 
caution which this book advocates.’’ In other words, if the 
School Certificate is any test at all of suitability for secondary 
school work, then its order should tally fairly closely with the 
entrance order; actually, however, the first are often last, and 
the last first. Further, since the reliability of discrimination 
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between border-line cases in the entrance test is very slight, it 
follows that children who were only just excluded might have 
surpassed many who were admitted, even some at the top of 
the list. 

This is a very serious condemnation of the type of entrance 
test now in vogue. This test, as may be read in the Report of 
the Departmental Committee on Scholarships and Free Places 
(1920), was designed primarily to discover the candidates’ 
“ general intellective factor’’ (g); hence, following the advice 
of psychologists of the day, the Committee restricted the exami- 
nation to English and Arithmetic. But ten years’ experience 
has shown that such restriction is unwise. In particular, Pro- 
fessor Valentine finds that, though there is no correlation between 
the entrance order and School Certificate order, there is very fair 
agreement between the latter and the order in which the secondary 
school places children after one year. Naturally the secondary 
school can judge children much better than any examiner on 
the basis of a single test ; but there is more in it thanthat. “It 
is suggested,’ writes Professor Valentine, “ that one of the main 
reasons why the entrance examination and the present mental 
tests fail is that they do not detect the presence or absence of 
specific abilities needed for the wider curriculum of the secondary 
school.’ That is a most important point: a test of the g factor 
is not enough. But there is at present no agreement about the 
nature of the specific factors, nor have many suitable tests been 
devised ; here is evidently a field for most necessary research. 
It is, however, certain that one specific ability is the linguistic ; 
and as so much time is spent in secondary schools on language 
study, a pupil deficient in this ability is ill suited for the normal 
secondary school of to-day—whether that curriculum should be 
altered is another question. Yet the Report on the School 
Certificate shows that Group II (foreign languages) accounts for 
more failures for one reason only than any other Group; the 
investigators recommend, therefore, an easier paper (translation 
only) as an alternative minimum requirement in Group II, a 
device that might be criticized as a lowering of standards to meet 
the case of pupils who should never have been admitted to a 
secondary school. Further, if children cannot be accurately 
placed in order until the end of a year in the secondary school, 
we have, in fact, no real test. A real test, like Miinsterberg’s 
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famous test for tramdrivers, avoids the waste and dangers of 
trial on the job itself; we cannot afford to try children out for 
a year; and now that free places have gone they cannot be 
taken away as a sort of punishment. Hence the tremendous 
importance of improving the initial test. 

Other methods of judging are discussed by Professor Valen- 
tine, e.g. mental tests, reports from the elementary school, and 
interviews. They vary in reliability according to circumstances 
and can at best be no more than supplementary ; the examination 
must apparently be retained. But it must be widened in scope, 
and more care must be taken to avoid the elements of luck or 
cunning (to use Butler’s phrase). A certain amount of luck is 
inseparable from examinations of any sort, but it can be reduced ; 
the cunning is rather on the part of the teachers who coach children 
specifically for the entrance examination. Circular 1421 will at 
least defeat the parent who pays for his child to be crammed out 
of school. 

Professor Valentine raises also some interesting points about 
the School Certificate, and the award of University Scholarships. 
It appears that “in the provincial universities nearly two-fifths 
of the awards examined were given to students who proved 
unworthy of them, if we take as our criterion the attainment of 
at least second-class honours ; and one-third of the non-scholars 
beat two-fifths of the scholars.’’ Scholarships awarded by 
L.E.A.’s prove the worst offenders ; on the other hand, the award 
of State Scholarships is fairly reliable, only about one-tenth of 
the recipients failing to justify their selection. 

Altogether Professor Valentine has made a most valuable 
contribution to educational theory. It is to be hoped that his 
work will inspire other investigators, and that eventually the 
much-needed reforms will come about. 

The Report on the School Certificate was made by a panel of 
twenty-three investigators (of whom nine are H.M. Inspectors) 
appointed by the Secondary School Examination Council to 
inquire into the eight approved School Certificate Examinations 
held in the summer of 1931. It reviews the conduct of the 
examination as a whole, and the treatment of particular subjects. 
The findings and recommendations, though of considerable 
importance, will be of interest chiefly to those engaged in the 
work of the schools. But two points are outstanding. The 
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examining bodies are urged to return to the principle of ‘‘ easy 
papers and a high standard of marking,” which was laid down 
by the Board when instituting the examination in 1914; and 
secondly, a severance is recommended between the School 
Certificate and Matriculation. This reform, which would benefit 
both schools and universities, has been preached for years by 
every one who realized the harm that “ matric.’’ requirements 
were doing. With the added weight of this official report it 
can hardly now fail to be made. 
F. A. CAVENAGH. 


The Year Book of Education, 1933. Editor-in-Chief : 
Lorp Eustace Percy, M.P. Pp. c+860. Evans Bros., 
Ltd. 35s. net. 


Tuts has already become as indispensable a work of reference as 
Whitaker or Who’s Who. Indeed, it is hard to know how we 
got along without it before 1932. But it is more than that: it 
is, in fact, and each issue makes it more so, an encyclopedia of 
comparative education. The plan of this year’s edition is to 
leave those topics that were dealt with before (except for bringing 
up to date statistical and other information), and to discuss 
critically and constructively certain important points of policy. 
The outstanding section is that entitled ‘“‘ Educational Policy 
and Method in Relation to Modern Needs’’; this contains a 
stimulating essay by Lord Eustace Percy on Education for 
Industrial Vocation, which raises many points of the very greatest 
moment. There are also several extremely well-informed and 
thoughtful chapters by the assistant-editor, Mr. Harley V. Usill, 
on elementary education and the various types of school into 
which it is being reorganized. (It would be a public service if 
these chapters could be separately printed, since as part of an 
expensive book they will not reach the rank and file of teachers.) 
Two other outstanding chapters are Sir Charles Grant Robertson’s 
on Universities in Great Britain, and Dr. F. Clarke’s ‘‘ Canada 
and South Africa: an Essay in Comparative Interpretation 
and a Plea for an Imperial Institute of Education.”’ 
Certain new sections are included in this year’s issue, such 
as those on ‘“ Modern Scientific Aids to Teaching ’”’ (in which 
their value to adult education receives rather scanty notice) ; 
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School Architecture ; Ideals of Religious Education (the chapter 
on the Roman Catholic Point of View is the only one in the whole 
book exempt from the editor’s irritating trick of breaking up 
the text with “captions’’); and the Health Services. The 
sections on education in the Dominions and Colonies are extended, 
and there are chapters on Japan, Soviet Russia, the Netherlands, 
Switzerland, Denmark, and Hungary. M. Charles Garnier’s 
note on French Secondary Education is particularly useful at a 
time when our policy is in the melting-pot. 
Altogether an extremely valuable publication. 
F. A. CAVENAGH. 


VY Education or Catastrophe? By Ronatp Hitcucocx. 
Sidgwick & Jackson. Pp. x + 82. 2s. 


Mr. Hitcucock’s book was urgently needed, and its modest size 
is no indication of its real value. It is an analysis, at once 
critical and constructive, by a man who clearly knows what he 
is talking about and is concerned to make his points with modera- 
tion. Adopting, though in a different spirit, Dr. Norwood’s 
expedient in a recent book, he considers secondary education 
under the heads of religion, culture, athletics, discipline, service, 
and his findings give little cause for complacency. It is not 
sufficient to compare secondary facilities to-day and yesterday 
and find in vast extension cause for satisfaction, or in examination 
statistics evidence of efficiency. Mr. Hitchcock goes behind the 
facade, exposes the deserts of sheer futility and wasted effort— 
seeks for the informing ideals and driving spirit, and finds 
formalism, imitativeness, and timid trust in traditional values. 
He is not one, however, who requires a new heaven and a new 
earth as a preliminary to reform, but pushes home criticism with 
detailed suggestions of practical alternatives which thoroughly 
justify his sub-title—“ a plea for the rationalization of the State 
schools.” Secondary education has not yet justified the high 
hopes held of it, and recent events show that there is not all 
eternity to work in. Mr. Hitchcock punctures illusion—that is 
a first necessity—and points out ways to surer progress. That 
such progress may not go far, as the Rev. Dr. L. P. Jacks points 
out in his most sympathetic introduction, without a radical change 
in the social values which eventually determine a people’s attitude 
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to education, is not Mr. Hitchcock’s immediate concern. If 
there is a will to rationalize, if anything less than social revolution 
can give life and purpose to secondary education, this book offers 
a practical beginning. 


Joun Woop. 


Education and the Social Order. By BERTRAND 
RussELL. George Allen and Unwin, Ltd. Pp. 254. 7s. 6d. 


“Our world is a mad world.” Many people do not yet share 
that conviction. They find nothing seriously amiss with the 
social order and will believe in its stability until it falls in ruins 
about them. Such people, if they read Mr. Russell at all, will 
find this book disjointed, will be irritated by the author’s calm 
confidence in his own sanity and ruffled by his well-known 
sweetly reasonable 
stition manner. To Mr. Russell himself his own summary of the 
Russian attitude may be applied. ‘The Soviet school,” he 
says, “‘ aims not only at understanding the world, but transform- 
ing it,” and it is significant that one of his most moving passages 
of eloquence is directed against those who seek by education to 
accommodate their children to the world. Russell the philosopher 
examines the social order and sees everywhere the morbid 
symptoms of mis-education—“ This collective failure to use the 
intelligence that men possess for purposes of self-preservation 
is due, in the main, to the insane and destructive impulses which 
lurk in the unconscious of those who have been unwisely handled 
in infancy, childhood, and adolescence.” Russell the educationist 
accepts the responsibility and seeks to apply the remedy. 
Education and the Social Order—the title of the book expresses 
the full extent of the dilemma. The characteristic weakness 
of our contemporary educational system is precisely here, in 
that it denies, in effect, any such connection, or else relates 
education to a social order which no longer has any vital justifica- 
tion. Apart from the public schools, to which the latter alter- 
native applies, we have in our schools efficiency but no informing 
purpose. How can it be otherwise? We are educating children 
for a world which sets nothing but a material value on education, 
which is governed by a code of competition, selfishness, and 
destruction, which drives the greatest minds of our age to cynicism 
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and despair, which—to take the first practical instance—cannot 
find employment for the talents which the school has cultivated. 
We dare not avowedly and consistently preach the ethics which 
the outside world accepts: we teach in one world and hope that 
the child will accommodate itself to another. In Italy and in 
Russia alone does one find an educational system living, informed 
by the same spirit which enlivens the social order as a whole. 
Such life has dangers: the futilities of propagandist education 
are apparent at least to those who do not admire the particular 
type of propaganda, but our fainéant educational system is, in 
effect, propagandist too—propagandist on the side of keeping 
things as they are in a world which is changing as never before. 
England’s conservative traditions have done her notable service : 
there is a danger that they may do her irremediable harm. 
Education tends necessarily to be a conservative force, but in 
the great formative periods of the world’s history, it has been 
sensitive to new values and an agent in the construction of 
new orders. 

In the past education might be used as a progressive weapon 
even in a conservative state, or conversely, by a sect, a class, an 
individual, but to-day it is a weapon of government wielded by 
the state in the interests of the paramount forces within that 
state. The danger to the individual was never greater and the 
danger to the individual is the menace to civilization as a whole. 
Mr. Russell is as alive to the position as any writer living; he 
treats the problem with all his usual clarity and less than his 
usual inverted dogmatism. “ Considered sub-specie eternitatis, 
the education of the individual is to my mind a finer thing than 
the education of the citizen, but considered politically in relation 
to the needs of the time, the citizen must, I fear, take the first 
place.” The necessity, in the interests of the individual, for the 
greatest possible measure of freedom, determines Mr. Russell’s 
attitude to all subsequent questions, and he applies it with his 
usual logic and disconcerting disregard of convention. 

At times simplification is carried too far, perhaps in naughty 
desire to play the ogre to the simple-minded. For example, 
(p. 140) “. .. the schools of the rich, which are everywhere 
morally and intedlectually inferior to schools for the poor,” (p. 105) 
“In England all public schools . .. are either Anglican or 
Roman Catholic,” (p. 72) ‘‘ The British state considers it the 
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duty of an Englishman to kill people who are not English whenever 
a collection of elderly gentlemen in Westminster tells him to do so.”’ 
Again, history teaching in English schools may deserve all the 
general criticisms here brought against it, but Mr. Russell’s 
particular experience, if seriously reported (p. 175), is grotesquely 
unrepresentative. (There is a further ignorant and ungenerous 
reference to history teachers on p. 143.) Statements about 
masturbation on p. 120 and 124 are somewhat contradictory, 
and on p. 204 Mr. Russell has an unusual lapse into idealistic 
fogginess. “In a communist society .. . the men occupying 
these [high] positions would in some sense form a higher class .. . 
and there would presumably be competition to obtain the posts 
involving more power and more pleasant work.’’ The words 
italicized suggest a desire on the writer’s part to minimize the 
value of his admissions. He goes on, “ But in a world without 
inheritance and paternal power, each individual would compete 
entirely on his merits . . . if he obtained a better education than 
his neighbour, that would be because he had shown himself better 
qualified to receive it, not because his father happened to be 
vich.’’ But suppose we assume instead of a rich father, one of the 
powerful men, mentioned above, what then ? 
Joun Woop. 


Disarmament and Security since Locarno, 1925- 
1931. By Joun W. WHEELER-BENNETT. George Allen 
and Unwin. 1932. Pp. 383. 12s. 6d. 


THE latest volume in the ‘“‘ Information Series,’ which has become 
almost an indispensable part of the equipment of the student of 
international affairs, is no less excellent than its predecessors. 
Its purpose is the marshalling of the principal facts bearing upon 
the problem of constructing an effective system of collective 
security. It is intended, therefore, to release those who have a 
general interest in these questions from the gigantic labour of 
extracting and correlating from newspapers and official publica- 
tions the relevant scraps of information. No higher tribute can 
be paid to Mr. Wheeler-Bennett than to say that the book fully 
achieves thisaim. Conveniently arranged from the point of view 
both of matter and chronology, it is an invaluable guide through 
a further section of the tortuous maze which began with the 
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Covenant of the League of Nations and has now reached the 
World Disarmament Conference. 

This said, it may seem unduly censorious to question the 
propriety of inserting here and there comments which involve 
an estimate of the significance of the facts presented. On p. 255, 
for example, the Pact of Paris and the supplementary arrange- 
ments connected with it are summed up as “ truly a bulwark 
of renunciation, but unfortunately without very much practical 
result.”” Although many might be inclined to agree with the 
judgment, it may. be doubted whether its proper place is in a 
volume of the “‘ Information Series.” Nevertheless Mr. Wheeler- 
Bennett’s survey, together with the volume covering the period 
1917-1926, remains a model of its kind, useful alike to the general 
and specialized reader. It is to be regretted, therefore, at a time 
when an informed public.opinion is the condition not:only of 
the success of the machinery of collective security but of inter- 
national social progress as a whole, that the tools needed for its 
fashioning are not issued at a price which would bring them 
within the very limited means of adult educational students 


throughout Great Britain. 
S. H. BaILey. 


Greek Sculpture and Painting. By J. D. Beaziey and 
BERNARD ASHMOLE. Cambridge University Press. 10s. 6d. 


TuIs reprint of the chapters on Greek Art out of the Cambridge 
Ancient History provides the student with an efficient, imaginative 
and authoritative guide to a subject which repays study from a 
new angle. Thank goodness, we are emerging from the period 
when Classical Art was studied as a subject by itself, remote from 
comparison with the art of other ages, and most of all the modern 
age. The study of Greek Art has now been chronologically 
extended backwards and forwards, and the archaic period in 
particular has come into its own. Painting has taken its place, 
with the minor arts, as worthy of a place alongside sculpture. 
And instead of reliance on a few fifth- and fourth-century master- 
pieces for the interpretation of Greek Art, we now have the fruit 
of the archzologist’s labours in pottery, coins, friezes, etc., laid 
before us, so that the individual student can form his own artistic 
judgments, develop a rational taste, and reach an interpretation of 
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ancient life through its art. This reprint is a model of what such 
books should be: the key to its usefulness lies in the cross- 
referencing between the plates and the text. Nearly every one of 
the 240 figures reproduced is indexed to an explanatory passage 
in one of the nineteen chapters, thus enabling the reader to see 
for himself what the authors’ criteria of choice and judgment are. 
Mr. Ashmole and Mr. Beazley write with freshness and a wide 
comprehension of their subject. There is nothing of the 
pedagogue, and much of the artist, in their handling of this 
elderly but rejuvenated subject. 
R. S. LAMBERT. 


The Geography of the Mediterranean. Its Relation 
to Ancient History. By E.C. Sempie. Constable. 


Water and Grass. A Study in the Pastoral Economy of 
Southern Europe. By E. H. Carrier. Christophers. rs. 


THESE two works are alike in their almost overwhelming display 
of erudition and accumulation of detail. They are obviously 
intended for the student of economic geography, and in no wise 
for the general reader. But Miss Semple’s twenty years of 
research and long field work in the Mediterranean have led her 
down many interesting bypaths of history as well as illuminating 
the main track she haS followed. Her book is partly a survey of 
the different geographic areas of the Mediterranean, partly an 
examination of the agriculture and trade of the whole basin. 
She ranges from consideration of purely physiographic and 
climatic influences upon economic life to discussion of particular 
features such as the piracy of the Mediterranean, and climatic 
aspects of religion (gods of rainfall and tillage). A specially 
interesting section of the portion devoted to maritime activities 
is that which deals with ‘“‘ the texapled promontories of the Ancient 
Mediterranean.’’ Miss Semple’s investigations have yielded a 
list of 175 promontories, extending from the Red Sea to Cape 
St. Vincent, all crowned with shrines, and together forming a 
remarkable chain of landmarks which served the Ancient World 
for practical use in navigation, particularly in regard to the grain 
trade. 

Mr. Carrier’s study is narrower in its scope but no less learned 
than Miss Semple’s. He analyses the semi-annual migration of 
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flocks and herds from the farm to the mountains, which forms 
the basic feature of the pastoral economy of the countries of 
Southern Europe from Roman times down to the present age. 
In every country from the Balkans to the Pyrenees this “‘ trans- 
humance,” as he terms it, has been responsible for keeping up 
a nomadic way of life among those mountain and plain popula- 
tions that live upon flocks and herds. Social institutions, such 
as the Spanish Meséa or corporation of flock-owners, and channels 
of communication, such as the carraires or sheep-roads of Pro- 
vence, owe their place in history to this migratory habit. A 
whole form of civilization, including the philosophy, folklore, 
economics and law of shepherd peoples, has been built up on 
this foundation: Mr. Carrier is concerned to show how it has 
impinged upon the settled civilizations of the trading and tilling 
peoples who inhabited the more fertile parts of central and 
northern Europe. To-day the technique of sheep-raising is 
being revolutionized by the use of specially cultivated forage 
grasses, and the traditional migration is being rendered obsolete ; 
with its decline vanish centuries of custom, tradition, and belief. 
It is good that these should be so fully and sympathetically 
recorded and analysed by Mr. Carrier, before they are finally 
“ rationalized ’’ out of existence. 
R. S. L. 


Two Thousand Years of Science. R. J. Harvey-Grsson. 
Second Edition, revised and enlarged by A. W. TITHERLEY. 
Black. 1931. 12s. 6d. 


THIS is not one of those books which can be dismissed to the safe 
refuge of a cliché classification. It is in fact an attempt to 
embody a very useful idea—a history of science and an outline 
of its present field within one volume. The value of the con- 
ception is considerable. The historical section should set the 
various topics in a development perspective, and farther in 
perspective with human endeavour and failure; and the last is 
clear ground for science in our adult education. The outline, in 
more nearly text-book order, will avoid the historian’s dilemma, 
which in science is between references to the unintelligible and a 
mass of explanatory matter which smoke-screens the historical 
perspective. There is no need to stress the difficulties of the task, 
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which calls for a clear grasp of a field in which, even if it halted 
now, a Shavian Methuselah could not hope to reach the end. 
Still, it must be set down that where the present reviewer is 
competent to judge, trivial errors of name or date such as a mere 
reference would set right are too common by far. Over the much 
wider range where no such technical qualms affect his reading, 
the effect of the book is much more impressive—especially in the 
summary of present-day knowledge, for the historical portions 
call for a considerable caveat. The book is weakest just where it 
could most assist in adult education. In it, perspective with 
human history is almost lacking; and the discoveries come 
rather in sequence than in correlation. That this is partly due 
to condensation is to be allowed for ; but one fears that the book 
could be read without any realization of why progress in one 
branch preceded the foundation of another, or why many of the 
particular researches described attained the landmark eminence 
which they rightly possess. It is all a little invertebrate ; but 
the weaknesses which one must emphasize are by comparison 
with an ideal; practically, it is a book to include in the library 
of any class concerned with the development of mankind or with 
the principles of science ; its success is shown by the attainment 
of a second edition ; the present reviewer hopes that a third will 
speedily be called for, and will mark a farther approximation to 
the ideal which is just not attained. A note should be added on 
the historical sections. In order to keep the book within reason- 
able bulk, the earlier part is a mere outline: the Greek period is 
dismissed in ten sketchy pages—it is not hinted that anything 
came before, and in fact Thales is roundly described as the first 
inquirer into nature’s secrets. How hard this is on the East we 
have learned in detail only recently ; and there is no excuse for 
failure to recognize the achievements of Kidinnu and Naburiannu 
at least. Ptolemy receives considerably less than justice. 
“Winter,” or the Middle Ages, receives only four pages. From 
the generation of Galileo onwards the story is fuller and better 
balanced; and a concluding note of congratulation on the 
sections on the rise of biology is definitely called for. 


T. L. MAcDONALD. 
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World Chaos: the Responsibility of Science. By 
McDoucatt, Kegan Paul. 1931. 3s. 6d. 


TuIs little book is an expansion of the 1931 Ludwig Mond 
lecture. Professor McDougall says that he has “ written with 
ruthless disregard of the feelings of his scientific colleagues.” 
One fears that the distinguished author will be disappointed in 
the effect of his book in this direction: he is more likely to gain 
the approval than the opposition of scientists to the discharge 
of the shrewdest of his arrows. His thesis is a simple one: it 
does not seem altogether new ; in the author’s hands it is shown 
in a new light. The threat of world chaos is a result of the top- 
heavy and lop-sided application of physical science, which has 
run away from the rest of human knowledge. The solution is 
in the expansion of research in the human sciences on the same 
scale as industrial physics and chemistry. This research, in 
accordance’ with Professor McDougall’s well-known views, is not 
to be in biochemistry, nor yet in experimental psychology ; it is 
to be devoted to the working out of a new methodology of the 
imponderables, especially on anthropology. It is, in short, the 
nature of the human mind which holds the key to the civilization 
which it has developed. But it is surely neither good logic nor 
good psychology to bring against physical science the whole 
crime-sheet of its exploitation. It may be true that the danger 
to civilization lies in the backward state of the other sciences : 
there is a good deal to be said for that ; but on a broad view as 
good a case can be made for the cultivation of physical science 
on the ground that its demands are steadily revealing the incon- 
sistencies and imperfections of the rest of our system. 
T. L. MacDonaLp. 


The Common-sense of Political Economy and 
Selected Papers. By Pump H. Wicksteep. Edited 
by Professor L. Roppins. Two Vols. Routledge & Sons. 
Sold separately 8s. 6d. and 12s. 6d. 


In Volume I of this convenient reprint of Wicksteed’s classic, 
teachers and students in the Adult Education Movement will 
find the ideal text-book on general economic theory. For Wick- 
steed was a scholar of the first order, an experienced University 
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Extension Lecturer, and a great humanist. This book stands 
without peer for its simple and attractive language, its abundant 
and homely illustrations, its purity of theory, its expository force, 
and its deep practical wisdom. If fault it has, it may be in its 
elaboration and recapitulation of points. But few, whether 
teachers or students, will regard this as a blemish. 

In his own words the “ work is a study of the organization 
of industry and commerce in its bearing upon social problems 
and upon human life.’”’ We are taken by simple and convincing 
steps through the ideas of economy, waste, and worth by following 
the mother of a family through market and home, to end up with 
a generalized conception of a price as a choice between alterna- 
tives. And this is done by milk and cream, potatoes and pianos, 
Indian famines and pinching shoes, and conclusions of universal 
validity thereby established. From the scale of preferences so 
demonstrated, we pass into a long and subtle discussion of 
diminishing psychological returns. ‘“‘‘ Second helps are never 
as good as first,’ said a child with a deep sigh, . . . the pudding 
may be the same, but the child is different.” And we are led, 
without technical jargon, to the concept of equimarginal returns, 
generalized through the young man who oversleeps, through 
Cesar and the Nervii, through family prayer at breakfast, through 
thunder and milk, the baby and the cat. An economic lesson is 
pointed out in emphasizing, to the examination student, that 
“misdirected effort, however great, secures no marks.” The 
price paid for a faultily regulated supply or purchase has no 
influence on its marginal significance, though the housewife 
having bought too much cabbage is ‘‘ tempted to exact suffering 
in the shape of enforced consumption to conceal the tragic failure 
of her attempts to secure satisfaction.” Bygones should be 
bygones in life and in economics. And through one long and 
interesting chapter, as valuable for life as for study, the lesson is 
driven home. No student, having read this, will find difficulty 
in extending marginalism from consumable goods to more durable 
goods. And from “the economy of being in advance,” the 
harshly charitable may realize that “‘ economy is a luxury of the 
rich.” All can benefit from his “ walking among shadows,” or 


the subtler illusion of reflected estimates, and the reactions of 
association. “‘ We should not hesitate, under given circum- 
stances, to use one pennyworth of wood or fire-lighters to set a 
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fire going ; but we should think it very wasteful to accomplish 
the same end by burning half a dozen boxes of matches at once.” 
At the same time we should not be like the “‘ young lady who got 
up every morning feeling that everything was an open question.” 

From the private relative scale of valuation, the transition 
through money and exchange, to the communal relative ‘scale, is 
made clear—at first, through children’s boots and fine old cigars— 
and next the all-important conception of equilibrium. Every- 
where the vital subjective scale is kept in mind; there are no 
fallacious deductions from the communal objective one. The 
story of Cobbett’s lost halfpenny, and with it a red herring, is not 
mentioned merely for formal completeness. There is no boggling 
over comparing Cobbett’s loss with a richer person’s. 

Chapter V, “ Business and the Economic Nexus,” is unique 
in English, if not also elsewhere. It banishes for ever Hedonism 
and Economic Men from the mind of serious students. There is 
no “economic ’”’ motive: there are only ‘‘ economic relations.” 
In an economic relation, which may be entered into from any 
impulse or purpose whatsoever, the one party does not exclude 
from his mind every one but himself, but only the other party. 
And the important difference is exemplified by a case of trustees. 
“ Both in the market-place and the home [a mother’s] object of 
consideration is a group of persons of whom she is one, and in 
which the stall-keepers in the market-place are not included.”’ 
“ There is no taint or presumption of selfishness in the matter at 
all; the economic nexus indefinitely expands our freedom of 
combination and action.” But with greater emphasis and rising 
tone, Wicksteed lays down, with reasons that none can deny, 
“the easy optimism that expects the economic forces, if only we 
give them free play, spontaneously to secure the best possible 
conditions of life is equally fallacious and even more pernicious,” 
and he passes stern judgment on the ‘‘ many economic writers, 
while attempting formally to base their science on an exclusion 
of ethical motives, have at the same time systematically enlisted 
the ethical sympathies by illegitimately exploiting the associations 
of such phrases as ‘ useful work,’ ‘ mutual advantage,’ and ‘ the 
common good.’”” The market equates the wants of men objec- 
tively, not vitally : the halfpennies of Cobbett and of Sir Georgius 
Midas have equal drawing power in the circle of exchange. On 
the common statement that “ under conditions of free exchange, 
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effort is directed to the point at which it is most useful to society,” 
he drily remarks: ‘the appalling depths hidden under this 
litter of loose thought and language are now revealed.”’ Bastiat- 
like deductions are a “‘ dunghill of error.” And, having spoken 
of mixed motives and the need for isolating the economic forces 
in study, he passes on to argue the importance of harnessing the 
economic forces to the social car, for ‘‘ what gives their immense 
social significance and importance to the economic forces is that 
they will always look after themselves.” 

Markets are again reverted to, and the conception of an ideal 
equilibrating price further detailed. Prices are fixed by the 
consumers, and sellers may often be regarded as buyers with 
reserve prices. ‘True analysis must distinguish between 
functions rather than organs.’’ Speculative holdings, ‘ futures,” 
dnd the stock exchanges are passed in review, as well as oriental 
bazaars and retail trade. And the important truth, that the 
supply of one market is a demand upon another, brought out and 
elaborated. “‘ Interest,” too, is brought under the laws of choice, 
in a market for future and present goods and illustrated by 
hiring. A clear account of accumulations, in their private and 
social significance, follows, and the productivity aspect brought 
out. The equilibrating action of interest rates is made clear. 
The fallacious distinction between land and capital is exploded. 
And again we are given wise remarks on private saving, how, for 
instance, “‘ the providence of the poor may be their improvi- 
dence.” Discounting of the future is illustrated by a Neapolitan, 
rubbing his shoulders against a street corner, who answered to 
an offer of a lira to carry a portmanteau, “‘ I have had my dinner.” 

In the closing chapter of Volume I, earnings and production 
costs are considered. The characteristics of markets in human 
effort are discussed, with special emphasis laid on its perish- 
ability, its inseparability from its owner (there is no analogue to 
“‘ milk can be transported to London while the cow that gave it 
remains in Berkshire’), and the importance of a reserve price. 
The imperfections of the market are not overlooked. And in 
pointing out that “ if you gave some of the workers in an ‘ under- 
paid ’ industry the opportunity to migrate into one better paid, 
you would have put them where they are worth more,” he adds, 
“the persons whose marginal significance has been reduced will 
not see the thing in this light.” This paves the way to the 
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paradox that one’s full success in one’s social function would 
mean one’s economic ruin, pointedly illustrated by an old farming 
toast: ‘‘here’s to a wet harvest and a bloody war.” ‘ The 
strange and paradoxical gospel of wealth (to me) by starvation 
(of you) may be openly preached, and will be openly applauded 
by an assemblage, to each member of which 1 per cent. of it 
means life and 99 per cent. of it death.’’ But no one who reads 
his Wicksteed will tend to consider questions in fragments. The 
closing chapter is on distribution, with the entrepreneur balancing 
marginal efficiencies and market prices of factors, and continually 
substituting at the margins, to obtain equilibrium. These 
marginal valuations and payment exhaust the anticipated value 
of the product. The flow of resources in general is next discussed, 
with correctives of errors only when alternatives are open, finely 
illustrated by the governors of a steam-engine. And with this 
Wicksteed reaches his goal, having “‘ traced the identity of the 
great laws of the psychology of choice through all our com- 
mercial and private life,’’ that ‘“‘ every man’s desire to fulfil his 
own purposes will ceaselessly urge him to search out the means 
of fulfilling those of others.’’ And “‘ at the goal, where the wants 
and desires of men are actually satisfied, and where the different 
commodities and services are directly comparable at their 
margins, as ministrants to human wants, we come upon the 
ultimate seat and source of value.” 

‘sq Volume II will appeal to a more specialized circle, being 
“ excursive and critical,” ‘‘ analytical and practical,” rather than 
“ systematic and constructive.” But enough has been indicated 
to bring readers on of their own volition to the more advanced 
treatments. It includes, too, a selection of Wicksteed papers and 
reviews—notably, an address to the British Association and a 
criticism of Marx. Perhaps the highest compliment to Wicksteed 
is the fact that the latter convinced Bernard Shaw of error! 
Finally, all teachers and students of economics are under a debt 
of gratitude to Professor Robbins for his editorship and judgment 
in bringing out the present reprint. H. A. SHANNON. 


The Theory of Wages. By J. R. Hicks. Macmillan. 
8s. 6d. 


Mr. Hicks’s book gives us the best general theoretical account of 
wages that has yet appeared, and its quality is likely to keep it 
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in the forefront for many years. And its abutments upon the 
theory of capital will be of profit and importance to most readers. 

It is a book that should be in the hands of all teachers of 
economics and in our libraries. For the first hundred pages or 
so (entitled “ The Free Market ’’) the ordinary student may be 
discouraged by a certain purity of theory and lack of homely 
illustration. Even he, however, will be awarded for his patience 
there. And all will find in the second part (“‘ The Regulation of 
Wages ”’) much of interest and instruction. 

Despite the general definition, ‘‘ wages are the price of 
labour,’ Mr. Hicks confines himself largely to manual or even 
machinist labour. Marginal product has a fairly clear meaning 
here, and the qualifications in its extension to, say, distributive 
or clerical occupations are left to the reader. Almost imme- 
diately we are introduced to a labour market in equilibrium (“ to 
isolate the pure problem of demand’’) and are given various 
proofs of the marginal productivity proposition. These are 
formally limited to employers in competition, and it is not until 
much later (p. 85) that we are given any hint of what might 
happen under monopoly. With monopolies or semi-monopolies 
on apparent upgrade, perhaps Mr. Hicks will discuss this point 
more fully in a later edition. We are warned of the ‘“‘ extremely 
abstract assumptions’’ on which the proposition depends. 
Almost at once, too; the implications of capital as “ largely 
incorporated in goods of a certain degree of durability ’’ are 
suggested, though the fuller discussion comes of necessity much 
later (largely pp. 179-216) with circulating capital touched on 
earlier (pp. 53-56). The importance of free capital is brought 
out in his phrase, “ businesses do not only require management 
during Industrial Revolutions.” On the men’s side and in the 
question of individual differences of efficiency we are given a 
subtle discussion which separates out three pairs of limits and 
ends with an affirmation of the normal curve of error as generally 
applicable. And superior ability can be awarded by other than 
the standard rates. 

Unemployment is reached by Chapter III. Mr. Hicks, in his 
preface, gives his reasons for omitting the relation of the trade 
cycle to wages and confines himself to ‘‘ normal unemployment.” 
In this he is perhaps too modest, for his later discussion of capital- 
wastage and the time-structure generally is full of pregnant hints. 
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His account of wages policy in minor slumps is, that it is mostly 
a matter of circulating capital; and it is from differences here 
rather than in character that he would largely sort out the “‘ good ” 
and “‘ bad ” employers in labour history. 

An important chapter, of some thirty pages, is devoted to a 
description of the “ working of competition.” It will repay 
careful reading. It covers points of foresight and costs of move- 
ment both “ where contracts are not repeated’ and where they 
are regular—regular trades, he remarks, are regular because 
there is economy in regularity to both sides. Some dangers of 
rigidity are brought in as partial counter-weights. Still under 
the assumption of a “‘ free market,”’ we are shown the slow upward 
movement of wages in a general expansion, its slow spread, and 
the great importance of juvenile recruitment as well as adult 
transfer. (One may pause over the dubious assertion (p. 76) that 
probably “ comparatively few postmen would make good doctors 
even if the costs of training were removed.’”’ Adam Smith’s 
contention contains more of social good.) “‘ Potential mobility 
is the ultimate sanction for the interrelation of wage-rates. But 
it is a sanction that need not be continually used.” The possi- 
bility of exploitation is admitted but rather minimized in view of 
present-day communications and laws. Mr. Hicks suggests that 
a private monopolist is ‘‘ much more likely ” to share his monopoly 
gains with his skilled men, but surely this depends to a very great 
extent on the range and strength of the monopoly? Potential 
competition is not likely to be so strong as he believes. The 
weakness of the marginal product concept in State monopolies 
comes out: “criticism is baffled . . . democratic States are 
peculiarly liable to indulge in long periods of extravagance ”’ 
followed by “fits of indiscriminate and often misdirected 
parsimony ”’ (p. 85). 

Questions of the individual supply of labour are next dis- 
cussed, especially the reaction of wages on efficiency—upwards 
and downwards. We are reminded that, where the demand is 
inelastic and falling piece-rates are met by increased output so 
that prices and rates fall further, before the ultimate check is 
reached, ‘‘the superstition of the ‘ work-fund’ may in this 
instance serve a useful social purpose” (p. 102). And on the 
optimum hours—and especially on the unduly long and un- 
economic hours of the early nineteenth century—Mr. Hicks shows 
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clearly how reduction is largely dependent on State or Trade 
Union action. He will not assume, however, that the com- 
petitive system is powerless, for “‘ even the darkest days of the 
Industrial Revolution had their Robert Owen,” and he suggests 
that since then highly competent, adventurous, and sympathetic 
employers (the triad is his own) have been on the increase. Some- 
what similar conclusions are reached for conditions of work and 
protection in dangerous trades. 

At this point Mr. Hicks leaves the more familiar ground and 
soars into high theory, “‘ Distribution and Economic Progress.” 
A new economic concept is presented to us, “ elasticity of sub- 
stitution,’ and a distinction in inventions, ‘‘ induced” and 
“autonomous.”’ Reasons are given why we may expect in- 
ventions on the whole to be biased in labour-saving directions, 
with the added remarks that ‘‘ our continuous ‘ industrial revolu- 
tion ’ protects us from the discontinuous revolutions of the past,” 
though their possible consequences, “a fall in the equilibrium 
level of real wages,” is not thought a pressing danger to-day. 
In these days of technological improvements, one would like 
Mr. Hicks’s views at greater length ; his references are, one direct 
and one indirect, to German sources. We hope he will not remain 
Marx-like, denying us the palliative of English lest he postpone 
the millennium of German and mathematics. Another point will 
interest readers of the Journal: Dr. Dalton’s contention (in 
Inequality of Incomes) that the relative share of property will 
increase as the supply of work and/or property increases, is shown 
to be untenable. This highly interesting chapter is likely to 
leave a deep mark on general economic theory. And in a later 
part (especially Chapters IX and X) he discusses, with some 
modifications, its relevance and significance to present-day 
British problems. 

From this we return to earth, to Part II, ‘“‘ The Regulation 
of Wages.” A trade union, like a ring or cartel, “is a natural 
product of a gregarious animal,” and the legitimate expectations 
aroused in regularity of contract. When he moves on to strikes, 
the reader will become more critical. A strike is the weapon “ to 
secure more favourable terms ... than competition would 
give’”’ (p. 140). Surely this is tendentious: would it not be 
more realistic and true to say that a strike’s aim is to obtain more 
quickly and widely what perfect competition between employers 
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would give, or even to test what competition would give? (Mr. 
Hicks is nowhere concerned with Direct Action, and that extension 
is irrelevant.) And we are told “the general presumption is 
that a strike is a sign of failure on the part of the Union officials,” 
which rather implies that truth and reason are one-sidedly with 
employers. Indeed, here Mr. Hicks appears to forget his own 
definition, ‘‘ strike’ means “ stoppage of work arising out of an 
industrial dispute, whoever began it” (p. 140). Making the 
consequential changes in ordinary English, do we not get “ the 
general presumption is that a lock-out is a sign of failure on the 
part of employers’’? ‘‘ Beginning ’’ seems relevant: it deter- 
mines the party who fails. The statement that “ the proportion 
of strikes into which officials are forced against their will is 
certainly very high” (pp. 147-148) requires a quantitative 
footnote of authority before it can be accepted. 

In his general historical sketch of the growth of trade union 
power, the author appears weak. True, from his point of view 
(“ the determination of the extent to which, at different periods, 
the trade unions have been able to affect wages’), the ordinary 
histories do not help much. Economists of the past were more 
given to theoretical denunciation of unions than to realistic study 
of them, and consequently material is scanty. And some of the 
present carry theoretical bias backwards, as the comparison of 
one of his authorities with, say, Professor Clapham will suggest. 
On post-war history Mr. Hicks is much better, and can be read 
with few qualifications. But some readers will find his argument 
from the “ suitable work” clause in Unemployment Insurance 
much too wide and much too over-stressed. The contention 
that its benefits (say, 30s. a week to a married man with two 
children, and less if off full benefit) will prevent new firms from 
starving up with less than standard union rates seems untenable— 
a remark that, if accepted, will lessen the importance of his more 
general and theoretical treatment later (p. 201). It is all a ques- 
tion of the magnitudes of the alternatives (benefit v. wages). 
And in his treatment of wage-regulation and unemployment 
generally Mr. Hicks seems too easily to slide off from theoretical 
“ equilibrium conditions ’’ to actual “ competitive markets.”’ 
But all readers will be impressed by his demonstration of the 
dangers of an all-round rise in real wages in causing shifts between 
more and less capitalistic trades, with resultant unemployment 
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of a particularly persistent type, though remaining sceptical over 
the implication (p. 187) that the production for capitalist and 
employer classes forms “‘ doubtless the great majority ”’ of trades. 
This doubt will be strengthened when reading his frankly 
expressed difficulties in applying this to British conditions, 
1925-30. But his main point—the dangers arising from wastage 
of capital and from changes in the time-structure of production— 
cannot be easily brushed aside. The final incursions into the 
theories of money, of capital, and of foreign exchange are worthy 
of study. And mathematical readers will find an appendix on 
the co-ordination of the laws of production which seems to settle 
affirmatively the old controversy whether, when each factor is 
paid according to its marginal product, the total product is 
exhausted. 
H. A. SHANNON, 


The Energies of Men: Fundamentals of Dynamic 
Psychology. By Wutam McDovcar, F.RS. 
Methuen & Co. 8s. 6d. 


ProFEssoR McDouGALt is a fortunate man. Of his many 
academic distinctions it is unnecessary to speak; but it must 
not be forgotten that he is one of the few psychologists who are 
Fellows of the Royal Society. In the U.S.A. he has an immense 
following in those women’s clubs which are known to literary 
visitors from England as the source of enthusiastic and remuner- 
ative audiences, while in this country he has the respectful ear of 
many teachers of psychology. His Introduction to Social 
Psychology has greatly influenced the popular study of the subject. 
More recent excursions into the field of philosophy and scientific 
method have endeared him still further to his friends in this 
country, while America has been profoundly stirred by his public 
indulgence of perhaps unnecessary fears of the danger to civiliza- 
tion inherent in the declining fertility of the American nation. 
Those who have had the privilege of listening to him in the flesh 
have invariably been deeply affected. 

It would be a work of supererogation to give an account of 
doctrines so universally known as his. In his new and definitive 
work, The Energies of Men, they are repeated, simplified, and 
emphasized in the light of the wide popularity the book is likely 
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to enjoy. Instincts in man, it is true, have been broken up into 
“ propensities ’’ (which Professor McDougall rightly calls that 

“good old word”’) and “ abilities,’ in deference to certain 
criticisms of the use of “‘ instinct ’”’ in earlier works, but admirers 
will observe with relief that no serious change in the author’s 
point of view has followed what, after all, is a mere verbal 
substitution. 

The Energies of Men has none of that cold precision and 
relentless logic of the majority of scientific writings, that pedantic 
regard for exact observation, that too frequent suspension of 
dogmatic judgment, which make them intolerable to so many of 
our fellows. On the contrary, it is an exhilarating work, entirely 
free from pedantry and the paralysing influence of doubt, written 
in a forcible and idiomatic style which renders it as eloquent as a 
sermon and as entertaining as a work of fiction. 

In illustration of these qualities I may be permitted to refer 
to the two examples of the amiable practice of reasoning by 
analogy which the interested reader will find on pp. 35 and 47 of 
this book, and to the general use of the notion of “ energy” in a 
sense different from that to which we are accustomed in the 
physical sciences, where the term has acquired a no doubt un- 
congenial specificity. I should like to draw particular attention 
to the courageous disregard of logical appearances shown on 
Pp. 343, where Professor McDougall refuses to use the indispensable 
razor provided a long time ago by William of Occam. In this 
place our author argues that we can most profitably embark on 
the study of human behaviour in its most developed and complex 
form in the adult, after which we may easily apply the generaliza- 
tions so obtained to the elucidation of child and animal 
psychology. Would that so just an appreciation of the majesty 
of the human intellect were more apparent among our educators, 
who might so beneficially cheapen the cost of education by teach- 
ing children the calculus first and allowing them to infer later the 
simpler processes of addition and subtraction ! 

Nowhere is the charm of Professor McDougall’s writing so 
well displayed as in the passage on p. 167, where he touches on the 
mysterious power of landscape (a rich sunset over the sea is his 
felicitous example) to awaken in us “‘ suggestions of the Eternal 
Being that fill us with awe and a sense of our own littleness,” and 
require the ‘‘ postulation of racial memory for their full explana- 
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tion.’’ How pitiful it is that the negro children of the U.S.A., 
racially still imprisoned in the equatorial jungle, may never be so 
profoundly moved by the lovely sunsets of New England as we 
fortunate scions of a Nordic race ! 

Professor McDougall’s world is, on the whole, however, a 
kindly one. The loss and shame of so large a percentage of the 
American people has its compensations in the fact that the “ pur- 
posive ” psychology expounded in this book is “‘ obvious to the 
meanest intelligence” (p. 17). Not only so, but its adoption as 
the truth requires from us a simple little affirmation that even a 
black man may be able to make. ‘ We must rely chiefly upon 
introspection. Ask yourself the question: Is it true that, in 
striving for food, or shelter, or victory, or glory, or the relief of 
another’s distress . . . you do not . . . really desire and strive 
to attain these things themselves, regarding them as intrinsically 
good and desirable?” (p. 25). If you agree with Professor 
McDougall that this is true, then it 7s true, and the validity of the 
purposive hypothesis is assured. Fortunate it is for science that 
Professor McDougall’s sense of littleness in this book is apparent 
on one page only. 

The individual conscience, then, is the source of psycho- 
logical truths. The freedom of individual judgment that follows 
from this position is well exemplified in Professor McDougall’s 
refutation of the mechanistic interpretation of Pavlov’s con- 
ditioned reflex experiments. In order to accomplish this grand 
purpose he cites in evidence on p. 197 a story of the behaviour of 
ducklings to be found in Benjamin Kidd’s Science of Power, 
a very curious work. The perspicacity of the late Mr. Kidd is all 
the more commendable in that he could not have foreseen the 
relevancy of his observations to the issues raised by Pavlov so 
many years later. Not that Professor McDougall is content to 
rest his case on one example only. As he justly remarks elsewhere 
(p. 38), “a single instance can never suffice in these matters: 
therefore I cite a second.” He is better than his word, and quite 
a few samples from natural history are afterwards brought forward 
to support the view that “‘ the two most ominous agencies of the 
present age, Russian Communism and American behaviourism, 
are built upon a misinterpretation of Professor Pavlov’s justly 
famous experiments on ‘ conditioned reflexes.’ ” 

I think it will be generally agreed that the following quotation 
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illustrates, as perfectly as could be desired, the striking inde- 
pendence of Professor McDougall’s thought. On p. 66 he argues 
that the results of some experiments of his own on the rat must be 
interpreted in a certain way. (The actual point at issue does not 
matter here.) The author subjoins a footnote which reads as 
follows :— 

“For details, see ‘ Instinct and Intelligence in Rats and 
Cats,’ Journal of Comp. Psychol., 1927. I cannot guarantee that 
the reader, if he should atterapt to repeat any of these experi- 
ments, will obtain similar results, especially the training of a rat 
to open latches. Success in such experiments requires a certain 
touch, a sympathetic insight not possessed by every one. If you 
have learnt to regard the animal as a machine, you will probably 
fail, no matter how expensively equipped the laboratory in which 
you make your attempts.” 

The revolutionary nature of this utterance cannot be too 
strongly emphasized. Few Fellows of the Royal Society, at 
Professor McDougall’s time of life, would dare to make a statement 
so subversive of the whole basis of science as at present under- 
stood. It had long been thought that the essence of an experi- 
ment of which general significance was claimed lay in its ability 
to be repeated with similar results by other investigators and so 
receive public confirmation as a basis for valid inferences. There 
should no longer be any doubt of the mistaken character of such a 
view. “ Sympathetic insight ” and personal ‘‘ touch,” qualities 
whose origin is lost in the mists of antiquity, but which are still 
ever-green amongst us, may now be relied upon to carry biological 
and psychological science to fresh pinnacles of achievement. And 
if they appear to have done less for human knowledge during 
their existence of tens of thousands of years (for, after all, they 
are as old as man himself, or older), than mechanistic science has 
accomplished in a few centuries, this can only be for lack of such 
a Man as William McDougall and of such a Revelation as The 
Energies of Men. 

The Energies of Men can be confidently recommended to 
those who will buy it and admire it ; while those who are pre- 
vented from doing either may be commiserated for their inability 
to obtain profit and amusement, if these be to their taste, from the 
contemplation of so many examples of human frailty. 

jJ. L. Gray. 
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Prejudice and Impartiality. By G. C. Fri. The 
Psychology of Study. By C. A. Mace. Methuen. 
2s. 6d. each. 


THESE are the first volumes in a new series edited by Professor 
Field and entitled “‘Methuen’s Monographs on Philosophy and 
Psychology.” Ever since Socrates introduced the notion that the 
soul was housed in the mind, Philosophy has been the hand- 
maiden and Psychology the housemaid of Theology. It is 
distressing, if I may change the metaphor, to find revived in 
this manner the ancient union between Philosophy and Psycho- 
logy, whom we had thought happily divorced for ever. ‘“ Whom 
God hath joined let no man put asunder”’ is not a very con- 
vincing argument to a generation which does not believe that 
science (and presumably Psychology is a science) is concerned 
with inquiries into the properties either of abstract nouns or of 
proper names. 

These two neatly printed but hideously bound little volumes 
bristle with abstract nouns and abstract advice. The social 
and, I believe, the philosophical justification of science is that 
it does not stop short at telling people what they must do to 
achieve a given end, but goes and shows them that it can be done. 
Professor Field is not, unfortunately, in a position to persuade 
us by ocular or any other kind of demonstration that the measures 
he proposes for making us impartial will succeed in their object. 
Impartiality, as he defines it, is an attitude of mind; it is behaviour 
solely motivated by a desire for truth. I am not by any means 
certain that it is necessary that the bulk of persons should live 
their lives in this spirit, even if it were possible for them to do so. 
To the psychologist it must appear very doubtful that even 
philosophers attain to such pinnacles of detachment. Like the 
rest of us, they tend to believe true what they desire to believe 
true; they inherit an intellectual and a social tradition as in- 
escapably as we do. Just as invariably they think in conditions 
given to them ; their reasoning can be shown to have its psycho- 
logical and sociological causes. 

Most knowledge arises from the wish to accomplish something 
that we esteem, aided in many cases by a developed curiosity 
and a genetically superior intelligence. A scientist is impartial 
in his own field in as much as he is intelligent, well-trained, 
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careful of the prestige of his profession and capable of willing 
obedience to the body of devices and checks known as the 
methodology of science. But this impartiality is only one stage 
in the process by which truths are discovered. It does not, as 
a rule, direct attention to the problems which are to be investi- 
gated; it does not alone ensure that knowledge shall survive. 
Most scientists of my acquaintance are quite passionately 
interested in proving certain things to be true, very often for 
social and political reasons, overt or concealed. They are not, in 
this sense, impartial. At the present time, for example, human 
genetics and genetic psychology are being investigated by two 
distinct groups, divided by their different social and political 
allegiance. The representatives of one camp study problems 
where they think they will get answers hostile to the aspirations 
of reformers. Very often they are successful, for the whole 
truth is very difficult to obtain, and we shall still be seeking it 
in human genetics a hundred years hence. But their critics, 
equally successful in the issues they investigate, do not accuse 
them of dishonesty, although they may fancy they can discover 
errors of statistical assumption and interpretation which are 
probably due, at least in part, to too ready a wish to believe. 
That conflict of interest and socially derived motives necessarily 
play a very large part in pragmatic science is a point that Pro- 
fessor Field might well have considered more adequately. 
Professor Field’s manner of dealing with the psychology of 
prejudice makes his task deceptively easy. “‘ Thinking,” he says 
on p. 7, “‘ is itself a process or operation whose function or purpose 
is to find out truth.”” It would be difficult to find a statement 
more completely at variance with all that is vital in modern 
psychology. Equipped with this remarkable teleology, he makes 
light of his journey through the tortuous paths of human be- 
haviour. With McDougall as his guide, he reviews successively 
“impulses ’’ like self-preservation (not, thankfully, an “ instinct ”’ 
this time), “ motives ’’ like self-interest, habit (about which we 
are told, quite untruthfully, that ‘“‘ most psychologists begin 
their treatment of this subject by quoting with approval the 
dictum of the Duke of Wellington, ‘ Habit second nature? Habit 
is ten times nature!’’’ This is the sole reference to the possi- 
bility of quantitative methods in psychology). Next, we have the 
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“ emotion ” of benevolence, even laziness, though of all psycho- 
logical categories this is the most dubious. 

It may well be asked what useful purpose is served at this 
time of day by the re-hash of the pre-scientific verbiage of Stout, 
Shand, McDougall, and the Iron Duke. It is little but a pompous 
and meaningless recital of abstract nouns. Psycho-analysis is 
held to be too “ fantastic ’’ to be of much use, though I should 
have thought it was now sufficiently old to be incorporated in 
the outlook even of a philosopher. It is tempting to speculate 
upon the epithet which Professor Field would apply to the 
Behaviourists, should the biological approach to the study of 
human life ever be brought to his notice. 

It would be impossible to deny that Mr. Mace makes some 
useful suggestions about how to deal with books and lectures, 
and how to take notes. Considered in this light, his book is 
valuable to the undergraduate and the Tutorial Class student. 
But the text runs only to ninety-four small pages, and it seems 
fantastic to have Chapter I entitled “An Outline of Human 
Nature.’’ As might well be imagined, the discussion is wholly 
inadequate and misleading. Since I am not sympathetic with 
Mr. Mace’s brand of psychology, let the following extracts tell 
its character. ‘‘ Every mental function subserves an end which 
may be regarded as an end in itself, it works towards a goal 


which may be valued for its own sake. . . . At the same time 
no function is wholly self-contained. . . . The ear enables us to 
hear . . . but it also enables us to jump on to the pavement 


when an approaching car sounds its horn!” A distinction is 
made between the ‘“‘ genuine man of action,” the mere talker, and 
the thinker. In the case of the last “ the neural impulses run 
backwards and forwards, or round and round in circles, before 
finding their way out to the executive organs of the body.” “A 
man is commonly his own severest critic.’’ ‘‘ Man, at any rate, 
is an instrument for responding to stimulation in ways which 
sutt his purposes’’ (author’s italics). The chapter ends, appro- 
priately enough, with a trinity, or rather a trinity within a 
trinity. The apparatus of perception, memory, and constructive 
thought each serve a triple purpose, the first immediately 
practical, the second indirectly practical, the third autonomous. 
No psychologist is quoted except McDougall. So complete is 
Mr. Mace’s sympathy with this great religious teacher that he 
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actually anticipates the latter’s substitution, in his latest work, 
of the new “ propensities’ for the familiar “instincts.” But 
the more changes are rung upon mere words, the more it remains 
the same thing. 

J. L. Gray. 


The Essential Shakespeare. By J. Dover Wuson. 
Cambridge University Press. viii+ 148 pp. 3s. 6d. 


Ir Professor Wilson had been an Elizabethan he would probably 
have sought adventure and an outlet for his questing spirit on 
the Spanish Main. Far be it from suggesting that as a Shake- 
spearean critic he is in any way a plunderer—a suggestion that 
would be at once dispelled by the fact that he has combined in 
himself two such respectably law-abiding vocations as civil 
servant and professor. But as a critic Dr. Wilson is always an 
adventurer, and to him, and through him to us, Shakespearean 
studies have taken on a new excitement. : 

A few years ago it became the vogue to run down such old- 
fashioned criticism as had developed from Goethe and Coleridge 
to Dowden and Bradley, all of whom had treated Shakespeare 
as a humanist, believing that poetry and philosophy might be 
closely wed and seeking to interpret the view of life which Shake- 
speare’s work embodied. The new criticism was severely im- 
personal and scientific: it was concerned with texts, philology, 
bibliography and handwriting. What had Chapman to do with 
this play ? Where in that did the hand of Fletcher appear? Those 
who tended to scorn the Victorian critics as romantic were apt 
to forget that it was they who had laid a very firm foundation for 
even this scientific study. 

Professor Dover Wilson has pressed the scientific method as 
far as any one. He has utilized the new knowledge and the new 
outlook in the great undertaking of re-editing the whole body of 
Shakespeare’s work, a task now well under way. To this he has 
brought an acuteness of mind and alertness of ingenuity which 
are now familiar to all students of Shakespeare: he has teased 
out many knotty problems of authorship, textual provenance, 
and verbal obscurity up to now unsolved. But throughout his 
critical career it has been apparent to the discriminating, though 
perhaps not superficially obvious, that he is essentially a humanist 
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interested primarily in the Shakespearean stuff and concerned 
with the mint and cummin of textual criticism because he held 
Shakespeare, his thought, and his poetry in such high regard that 
he would spare no pains in trying to establish the exact word of 


the dramatist and to elucidate everything that obscured. 


Now Professor Wilson halts for a moment in his task as 
editor and gives us a picture of what he believes Shakespeare the 
man to have been and thought. Typically enough he describes 
his book with the sub-title of ‘‘ A Biographical Adventure.” He 
is off on another voyage of discovery, in criticism the greatest of 
all, namely to learn, if may be, what sort of a man the poet was— 
the greatest because it includes all the rest. To know Shakespeare 
is to understand what he wrote, why he wrote it, and what: he 
meant by it. 

Approaching the problem with a fully charted knowledge 
of the works themselves, and also of the background of social 
and historical conditions against which they were produced, 
Dr. Wilson steers his bark with easy skill. He has compressed 
his work into small compass and aims at a brief sketch rather than 
at an exhaustive study. The text runs to no more than 
145 pages; but in that space he gives us a lively view of the 
conditions of theatrical production and literary patronage, as 
well as of the ideas and outlook of the age which were important 
conditions of Shakespeare’s work. 

Professor Wilson holds the view that the impersonal criticism 
oi Shakespearean drama will not do. Whilst not trying to read 
autobiography into every line, nor to press the theory of historical 
allegory to the rather absurd lengths followed by some enthusiasts, 
he sees the form and pressure of the time on the Shakespearean 
canon. He makes a strong case for the belief that Shakespeare 
was deeply concerned with Essex and his affairs, and that the 
dire events which chequered the latter story of that ill-starred 
courtier, scholar, soldier cast a dark cloud over Shakespeare and 
his work. But that is not all. An inner spiritual transition is to 
be traced as well as signs of the outer darkness. 

The book contains many passages of rare critical insight, 
marked by clarity and beauty of expression. Falstaff, Shylock, 
Lear, Hamlet, all are illuminated by profoundly true criticism. 
Dr. Wilson is attracted especially by an obscurity, by a problem : 
and he generally can throw light on it. 
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The book is perhaps particularly directed to those who know 
their Shakespeare fairly well. It assumes at any rate a working 
knowledge. But even the less fully initiated will find interest 
and stimulus. A useful concession to ignorance would be the 
inclusion in later editions, which will certainly be called for, of a 
simple date list giving the main items of Shakespeare’s life, of 
relevant contemporary affairs, and a chronology of the works. 

In his preface Professor Wilson expresses his aim as being 
to produce the picture of “ the kind of man I believe Shakespeare 
to have been,” and hopes it will prove to be that of “‘ a credible 
Shakespeare.” In this he has certainly succeeded. Without 
flinching from venturesome speculation he is always guided by 
common sense ; and whether or not we agree with individual 
theories we must admit that the resultant is a possible portrait. 
Personally we believe that this picture has more nearly caught 
the true likeness than most of the attempts of the past. 


A. E.. MorGAN. 


Economic Advisory Council. Report of the Com- 
mittee on Education and Supply of Biologists. 
Price 1s. net (postage extra). To be obtained at H.M. 
Stationery Office or through any bookseller. 


THE Report of the Committee of the Economic Advisory Council, 
set up in 1930 under the Chairmanship of Lord Chelmsford, to 
inquire into the Education and Supply of Biologists, raises 
important and interesting issues. In certain respects the Report 
is out of date. The real need for biologists for Government service 
at home and abroad, for service in industry, and as teachers in 
schools, was set out very cogently and emphatically by the Right 
Hon. W. G. Ormsby-Gore some four years ago. Some universities, 
at least, have made strenuous efforts to meet Mr. Ormsby-Gore’s 
appeal, and it is a fact that the biological departments of most 
universities are to-day overcrowded rather than undercrowded. 
The introduction of biology into the curricula of public and 
secondary schools has made rapid strides within the last few 
years, as witness the growing numbers of candidates offering 
biological subjects in the School Leaving and Higher Certificate 
Examinations of the various school examining bodies. In short, 
the situation as outlined in this Report has apparently been, at 
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least in part, met already. These changes were evident before 
the Chelmsford Committee came into being, and during the two 
years it has been sitting, the improvement has been most marked. 
It is perhaps, then, pertinent to ask why this committee was 
appointed at all, and, on its appointment, why it has ignored the 
substantial steps which have already been taken to solve the 
problem before it. In fact, it is a little difficult to understand 
the point of view from which the Report has been written. It is, 
in effect, an indictment of the public schools and the Universities 
of Oxford and Cambridge for their neglect in this matter of biolo- 
gists in the past, and a challenge to them to do their duty in the 
future. The committee does not appear to have concerned itself 
with the newer universities nor the secondary schools, except in 
a purely incidental way and almost by way of afterthought. The 
witnesses examined consisted almost entirely of representatives 
of various Government departments (which have the making of 
appointments to biological posts), biology masters from public 
schools and members of the staffs of the biological departments 
at Oxford and Cambridge. No representative of any biological 
department of the newer universities, and only one science master 
from a secondary school, was called to give evidence. The 
recommendations of the committee are concerned mainly with 
suggestions for the modifications of the scholarship systems at 
Oxford and Cambridge, and of the degree regulations at these 
universities, which the committee considers desirable to ensure 
the supply of biologists. The implications of the Report are 
that the secondary schools and the newer universities are in- 
capable of providing the right type of man for these posts. If 
that is really the feeling of the committee, we should have been 
glad of more precise and definite reasons for its marked preference 
for the products of Oxford and Cambridge. It cannot be main- 
tained with justice that the first-class honours man at the newer 
universities is the academic inferior of the honours man at Oxford 
and Cambridge, nor that his training is not so good. In what, 
then, does the deficiency of the former consist ? The Report is 
a challenge to the newer universities which they cannot afford 
to ignore. The effect of the Report will be to make the appoint- 
ments to Government biological posts the perquisites of the public 
schools and the older universities. This would be a most un- 
desirable and regrettable result and one to be deprecated from 
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all points of view. In some ways, too, such a result would defeat 
the ostensible object of the Report. Secondary schools will be 
loath to take up the teaching of biology if their pupils are not 
likely to obtain biological posts. The modern universities will 
be discouraged from developing their biological departments if 
they feel that their students will not receive proper consideration 
when appointments are being made. Biologists will be grateful 
for two pronouncements of this committee. Par. viii of the 
summary (p. 43) reads: “ An adequate standard of intellectual 
equipment will not be obtained until biology is definitely recog- 
nized in the schools as a cultural subject, apart from its value for 
medicine and for the professional biological services. Biology 
should be brought to the notice of every boy and none should 
leave school without some knowledge of it.’’ (The italics are 
ours.) The recommendations for the modification of the degree 
courses at the universities include one which suggests that all 
honours students in the Faculty of Science should be compelled 
to show some knowledge of a biological subject, as is, indeed, 
required now in the Scottish Universities. These recommenda- 
tions from so authoritative a committee should do much to help 
the realization of the desires of all biologists, that biology should 
form an integral part of the education of every man, woman, and 
child in the country. 
W. M. TATTERSALL. 


Purpose and Admiration: A Lay Study of the 
Visual Arts. ByT.E. Barton. Christophers. Pp. 278. 
Tos. 6d. net. 


THE specialist is now to be found in every branch of human 
activity, including art, and he has given to our age a special 
problem. The old connection between art and society, resting 
mainly on religion, has weakened, and we have yet to prove that 
the artist to-day, in his isolated position, can be as great as his 
predecessors who were aided by mass emotion. 

Mr. Barton is aware of this problem and endeavours to show 
that art in the past has touched life at numerous points, since 
it is a way of seeing life as a whole, and has therefore reflected 
race, nationality, and religion. He blames the nineteenth century 
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for removing the environment of art and for divorcing it from 
life through a break with tradition. 

Yet he is optimistic that the modern artist, helped by recent 
discoveries of primitive art (such as archaic Greek and negro 
work), and by psychological research which has revealed the 
importance of intuition as opposed to the rational uses of the 
intellect, is once more reviving the classical spirit. Modern art, 
far from being revolutionary, is actually a return to tradition. 
He thinks that a mass-feeling equivalent to religion will be found, 
“ something in the way of an imaginative, contagious fraternity,” 
which ‘‘ may once more possess the spirit of man.” One suspects, 
however, that the artist, the greatest of individualists, would 
deny this and hold that sensibility is the only essential in art. 
Mr. Barton wants the modern artist to avoid unhealthy revivals, 
to avail himself of all twentieth-century developments, such as 
mechanical production (which is not incompatible with art), and 
to dominate it by his intellect. 

This leads the author to his theory of “ functionahsm,” 
which seems sadly insufficient. Admittedly he gives the word a 
broad interpretation; but, as he himself admits, it is “ only a 
means of approach.” The functional attitude has done much to 
free art from the burdensome ornateness of the nineteenth century, 
but it is little more than a tonic. It is Mr. Barton’s method of 
approach, as with that of so many “ laymen,’’ which is at fault. 
In his courageous attempt to present art as an aspect of life, he 
inevitably gives a muzzy account which is slightly out of focus. 
Only a more detailed study or different method could right this. 
By stressing its ethical significance, he misses the real significance 
and value of art, which lies in the artist’s peculiar power of 
expressing his thought and intuition. He over-emphasizes the 
part played by race and religion, for art is the work of an indi- 
vidual, not of acommunity. It is doubtful if religious experience 
ever was responsible for much in art, since in the Middle Ages 
“all art was religious ; in other words, all art was secular.” 

Yet, in spite of these limitations, Mr. Barton has undoubtedly 
written a stimulating book. With its charming illustrations, so 
intelligently chosen and grouped, it should do much towards 
bringing art back again to its proper place in society as a religion 
which gives a wider understanding of life. 


MILDRED A. BELL. 
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The Theory and Practice of Modern Government. 
By Dr. HERMAN FINER. Methuen. 2 Vols. Pp. xiv+1556. 
Price 42s. 


Tuis work is the first instalment of a comparative survey of ‘‘ the 
whole apparatus of modern government.” In these volumes the 
central organs, legislative and administrative, are analysed, 
explained, and compared with a care for detail which does credit 
to Dr. Finer’s zeal and scholarship. Further volumes dealing 
with local government and the judiciary will follow later on. 

Dr. Finer claims in his preface that no study of modern 
government of this scope and plan exists in any language. 
While not forgetting Bryce’s Modern Democracies or Sir John 
Marriot’s Mechanism of the Modern State, the reader will gratefully 
concede this claim. 

Take scope to begin with. It is true that Modern 
Democracies analysed more systems than does the present work, 
but, measured by bulk alone, the latter when complete will be 
many times larger. In itself, of course, mere bulk is nothing to 
be proud of in a work of research. One cannot, however, say 
that Dr. Finer’s style is either turgid or prolix. On the other 
hand, he often carries his explanations beyond the point that is 
necessary for the average reader’s intelligence. The story is 
told of a German professor who, when his American opponent 
at chess endeavoured—disastrously—to bring off a quick mate, 
remarked at the end of the game—‘ Do you tink you play with 
childs? ’’ Dr. Finer’s approach resembles this American's. 
His book is packed with ideas, but he wastes a deal of space in 
beating them out to the thinness of gold-beater’s skin, forgetting 
that his readers probably have some imagination and are not 
anyway “‘ childs.” This defect may be due to the lecture form 
in which some of the material was doubtless prepared. 

Then again the plan of the present work, though 
original, is not one which makes for economy of words. The 
main feature of this plan is that the chief agents or instruments 
concerned in the functioning of modern democracy are dealt 
with in turn—e.g. the electorate, parties, parliament, the political 
executive, the permanent executive—so that each of the main 
systems of government selected (the U.K., the U.S.A., France, 
and Germany) is dealt with not as a whole separately, but emerges 
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bit by bit. The advantage of this plan is that it enables Dr. Finer 
to make not only a comparative survey of “ institutions” as 
such, but an intensive study of particular “ constitutions ’’ as 
well. Theoretically the plan is one which should enable the 
student to get the best of both worlds—range and comprehensive- 
ness on the one hand, depth and intensity on the other. Un- 
fortunately neither this nor any similar plan can be worked with 
complete success. As here applied, it entails a vast amount of 
cross-reference to earlier or later portions. Such cross-references 
are tiresome to the reader, especially when they are not specific ; 
they also make it impossible for him to obtain a coherent picture 
of how a particular system of government works as a whole. 

One suspects that the root cause of these difficulties lies 
deeper than a failure to work the plan properly. One may be 
right in distinguishing, as Montesquieu did, between the 
“ powers ”’ (legislative, administrative, executive, judicial) opera- 
tive in government ; one may be quite wrong in supposing that 
in the modern state these powers are exercised by distinct organs 
or groups of persons. If in fact each of these powers is to a 
greater or less degree distributed, then the task of analysing 
Parliament, Cabinet or President, and the Courts of Law in 
isolation from one another becomes very difficult. Dr. Finer is, 
of course, fully alive to these facts, but the method of analysis 
which he favours is nevertheless one much more appropriate to a 
mechanism thar to an organism or a work of art. 

Perhaps Dr. Finer has the mechanistic analogy too con- 
stantly before his mind. One may sympathize with his view 
that the biological analogy has been worked to death ; but it is 
not less dangerously misleading to regard “‘ Government’ as a 
machine. Not all political scientists will agree with Dr. Finer 
when he says on p. 98 (footnote), “‘ The State, however, con- 
ceived as institutions of government, approximates more to a 
machine than to a society.” He goes on to admit that the 
mechanistic analogy is only a useful instrument, but in his final 
chapter of “ concluding observations’’ he seems to press the 
analogy too far and to extract results from it which may, in some 
people’s opinion, produce a perverted account. “In the long 
run,” he writes, ‘“‘ there is a balance in government analogous to 
the ‘balance of Nature’: touch one element and all the others 
are affected, whether it was intended or not. Because of their 
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myriad number, because the force of each is not quantitatively 
measurable, the reactions are incalculable, and one cannot but 
be apprehensive of the possibility of collision, distraction, and 
terror.’’ One feels that in this final chapter, which is pessimistic, 
but not unduly so, regarding the future of representative 
democracy, Dr. Finer fails to put his finger on the weak spot. 
Modern governments may at the present time show elements of 
instability, even of disintegration; but the essential weakness 
may not reside in any unavoidable conflict of volitions, but in 
something much less mysterious, namely the failure of any 
modern democracy to equate legal freedom and economic freedom. 
The Soviet theory that democracy is always and everywhere 
veiled plutocracy is a theory which is worth exploring. It is a 
pity that Dr. Finer nowhere considers this theory. He might 
have done so (and perhaps in some future volume will), because 
in Chapters II and III, when he is examining the economic 
origins of the modern state, he observes many of the facts which 
furnish the basis of this theory ; he quotes, for example, Black- 
stone’s illuminating observation, ‘‘ so great is the regard of the 
law for private property that it will not authorize the least 
violation of it; not even for the general good of the whole 
community.” 

There is another point to be made against the mechanistic 
analogy ; and that is that its use produces a dead or static picture 
of a constitution when, as we know, constitutions, whether based 
or not based on some fundamental document, are things of 
growth and change. Dr. Finer somewhere notes that govern- 
ment is an art. It is a pity that he does not follow up the conse- 
quences of this admission. He might have discovered that the 
esthetic analogy has superior uses to either the biological or the 
mechanistic. There is still much to be learnt from Plato by 
modern students of applied political science. 

Dr. Finer has not sought to simplify his analysis by choosing 
democracies of the same type. The fact that of the four selected 
two are federal and two unitary, that two are democracies of the 
parliamentary or cabinet type, one of the presidential type, and 
the fourth mixed parliamentary and presidential, makes Dr. 
Finer’s plan of analysis difficult to apply within a limited 
compass. 

Not once but many times does the reflection recur “if 
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only the author had been less ambitious, less anxious to leave 
nothing out, and had published not one book but a series of 
monographs, how much more readable would his stuff have been 
and how much wider would he have cast his net among students 
of his subject!’ But if Dr. Finer was determined to produce 
the results of his vast research in this particular form, he would 
have been well advised to embody much of his detail in the form 
of notes appended to each chapter. Those authors who, like 
R. H. Tawney and the Webbs, have sometimes adopted this 
device must have earned the gratitude of countless students. 

The pity of it is that Dr. Finer, despite the vast scale on which 
he has planned his work, has mot succeeded in including every- 
thing essential to the understanding of the governments examined. 
One serious deficiency lies in his failure to deal with the depart- 
mental functions of the Modern State. One does not expect 
from him a rehash of that well-known but badly written Report 
of the Haldane Committee on the Machinery of Government. 
But if you take the British system of government alone, how, 
one may ask, can that system be properly understood unless the 
inter-departmental functions of the Treasury are explained ? 
Dr. Finer has something to say about the Treasury in 
Parliament and something to say about it in its relation to the 
Civil Service Commission and in its capacity of issuing regulations 
governing the civil service, but he says practically nothing about 
it in its function of supervising the estimates of the spending 
departments, and, in conjunction with the Audit Department, of 
ensuring that moneys voted are properly spent. To leave the 
Departmental Treasury out of the picture is surely to put on 
Hamlet without the Ghost. Possibly one of the reasons why 
Dr. Finer has so little to say about the functions of government 
(as distinct from structure) is that in this country more especially 
much of the work of the spending departments is in connection 
with the work of local public authorities. Since these latter are 
to be dealt with in a later volume Dr. Finer may have thought 
it inexpedient to analyse the work of such offices as the Ministry 
of Health, the Board of Education, etc. But if this was the 
reason the drawback of relegating local government to a separate 
volume becomes patent. The fact is that in three out of the four 
countries examined—in the U.K., in France, and in Germany— 
much of the work of the central government is inextricably bound 
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up with the work of the local democracies. Leave out the local 
authorities and much, if not most, of the business of the public 
offices would be meaningless both here and on the Continent. 

None of the above criticisms really affects the question of the 
value of Dr. Finer’s work as a contribution to the study of public 
administration. For students, and more especially for teachers 
of this subject, Dr. Finer’s book will remain for years to come the 
best secondary source available for the study of comparative 
government. 

His contribution, in arousing criticism, also arouses thought. 
No one can come away from reading any considerable section of 
this work without feeling that he has learnt something new as 
regards structure and has been provoked or stimulated as regards 
principles and “‘ ideas.”’ 

Some day Dr. Finer will place the coping stone on the vast 
edifice he has begun: that coping stone will be a philosophic 
analysis of the many problems inherent in our modern experi- 
ments, to work democracy ; and, because Dr. Finer knows his 
subject and having the philosophic turn of mind, requires only 
the leisure to think problems out, one will await this final 
contribution with eagerness. 

A. L. DAKyYNs. 


Everyman’s Bible: An Anthology with an Introduc- 
tion. By W. R. INcE, Dean of St. Paul’s. Longmans. 
7s. 6d. net; thin paper, ros. 


TIME was when speeches in the House of Commons were incom- 
plete withot a quotation from the classics, and orators who 
swayed the multitudes up and down the country were masters 
of an English which they had learned from the Bible. Dignity 
and clarity, vigour and directness, colour and vitality were the 
characteristics of that speech. No splendid simplicity of style 
alone, however, could account for the effect that these men pro- 
duced. They absorbed great and dynamic ideas from this book 
of history and poetry, moral passion and mystical experience. 
A generation that misses these things must be the poorer in 
thought and the less potent in action. Yet for a generation 
indifference to the Bible has been growing, mainly because of a 
natural reaction from the old ways of teaching it accompanied 
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by failure to appreciate the new, whether from the standpoint 
of scholarship or from that of modern educational methods. 

Fortunately the Bible is coming to its own again, first in all 
the schools, and then as among the most fascinating and rewarding 
of books for general reading that the heritage common to all men, 
as men, contains. But there is no book so easily misread, or so 
attractive if only it is approached by the right road. Many 
editions for boys and girls have recently appeared, designed for 
use in connection with the new Agreed Syllabuses which, to the 
relief and joy of teachers, more than half of our Local Education 
Authorities have adopted. Dean Inge has done for grown-ups 
what scholars like Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch, Dr. Reaveley Glover, 
and the compilers of The Litile Bible have done for children. 
Every word of the title given to this beautifully produced volume 
is significant—Everyman’s Bible: An Anthology with an Intro- 
duction. It is true that no one can answer the question, What is 
the Bible ? from outside. Like The Little Flowers of St. Francis, 
or Dante’s Divina Commedia, to read about it may be interesting 
enough but yields no real knowledge or abiding inspiration. 
Nevertheless the wise man in taking up a masterpiece of literature 
acquaints himself with the circumstances of its origin and the 
personality of its author, though its ultimate value for him must 
depend upon the direct impression made » on him by the con- 
tents and craftmanship of the book itself. Dean Inge’s “ Intro- 
duction ’’ gives us precisely what we want in this regard—neither 
too much nor too little. He informs and illuminates at one and 
the same time, exercising a gift rare indeed among Editors of 
classical writings. His modernism is not desiccating. His love 
of the Bible is neither sentimental nor pietistic. He tells us in 
plain terms what is commonly held by competent students as to 
how this collection of human documents came into existence, 
and why the literary and historical analysis and appreciation 
of them increases rather than diminishes their right to be described 
as inspired. He leaves us to arrive at our own judgment, but he 
puts us in an indubitably better position to reach it with under- 
standing as well as conviction. 

In his choice and arrangement of typical and outstanding 
passages from the Bible the Dean is equally happy.- Taking four 
great themes as predominant he sets the whole Book in per- 
spective for us. God, Christ, the Christian Graces, and the 
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Christian Experience—these surely are the focal points for all 
who come to the Bible with more than the curiosity of the 
antiquarian or the detachment of the mere lover of literary form. 
As Dean Inge introduces it to us the Bible is not only a living book, 
it has also a relevance to life obscured too often by those who have 
treated it as a repository of dogma, or the vehicle of a revelation 
which ended when the ink dried upon the original manuscript 
of the Fourth Gospel—or perhaps of the Apocalypse. 


B. A. YEAXLEE. 


Culture and Anarchy. By MattHew ArnoLp. Edited with 
an introduction by J. Dover Witson, Litt.D. Cambridge 
University Press. 6s. 


TuIs is the best available edition of Matthew Arnold’s brilliant 
Essay in Political and Social Criticism. It is rightly included in the 
valuable series of Landmarks in the History of Education, because 
creative criticism in the educational field must start from truth- 
seeking introspection of the kind that Matthew Arnold lived and 
here wrote. Further, this edition is the more valuable in that 
it is reprinted from the forgotten first edition of 1869 and not 
from the modified later editions of 1875 and 1882. It includes 
the later embellishments, but it also restores the excised passages. 
Some of these excisions are surprising, and one of them gave the 
Editor a shock. He rediscovered a forgotten passage in the life 
of a distinguished ancestor. Neatly, if not convincingly—in fact, 
in good Victorian manner, as is fitting—he makes apology for 
him, and thus engagingly the reader is led on to Professor Dover 
Wilson’s graceful and illuminating introduction. Additionally 
to the introduction there are twenty-five pages of notes, necessary 
to the understanding of Culture and Anarchy, which was so much 
bigger than the little things it preserved like flies in amber. 
There is a short bibliography—general ; biographical and critical ; 
Arnold’s principal publications ; and some contemporary articles 
illustrating Culture and Anarchy—which is useful but not full 
enough under the heading “‘ general.’”’ The notes, unobtrusively 
tucked away in the pages which follow the text, are helpful but 
might well have been fuller. It will exasperate some readers to 
learn that free trade “ was effected by the repeal of the Corn 
Laws,” and others will note with surprise that the Editor has 
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been unable “‘ to discover anything about the introduction of ” the 
Real Estate Intestacy Bill. Still, the notes are definitely useful, 
and this edition cannot, on their account, become the bane of 
conscripted readers as were the school Shakespeares of our youth. 
Culture and Anarchy was beyond a doubt a teasing volume to 
annotate, and Professor Dover Wilson is the friendliest of guides. 
He has, too, one outstanding virtue. His knowledge of Arnold’s 
other writings is so catholic that he often draws from them most 
valuable parallels to and extensions of the thought of Culture and 
Anarchy. If Arnold himself could Jook over this edition he would 
be the first to express his gratitude to Professor Dover Wilson. 

The Editor’s introduction is one of the best essays on Arnold 
yet written. It has candour, a sense of values, and vitality. 
Arnold’s limitations are not lost sight of, but there is no denigra- 
tion in the style now popular among the imitators of Lytton 
Strachey. It is possible occasionally to disagree with Professor 
Dover Wilson’s interpretations. For example, his explanation of 
Arnold's dislike of John Bright is unconvincing : in 1866 “‘ Bright 
was a portent rather than a man; his real greatness had not 
made itself evident.”” Surely the truth is that by 1866 Bright 
had, as Arnold said, ‘‘ a foot in both worlds, the world of middle- 
class liberalism and the world of democracy.’’ The mid-Victorian 
spirit had already hedged him in, to render him impotent to do 
any major service. “Ihe later Bright was little more than an 
orator—vox et praterea nihil—save when his Quakerism called 
him to arms. 

There is a surprising comment, too, on the political events of 
1866. Recalling Bob Lowe’s famous speech against Gladstone’s 
reform proposals, Professor Dover Wilson declares it true. What 
was it Lowe had said? ‘.. . If you want venality, if you want 
ignorance, if you want drunkenness, and facility for being intimi- 
dated ; or if, on the other hand, you want impulsive, unreflecting, 
and violent people, where do you look for them in the con- 
stituencies? Do you go to the top or to the bottom?” Doubt- 
less as he spoke, and as Professor Dover Wilson remembers, 
Lowe had in mind recent rough play against him by a mob at 
Kidderminster. The middle-class champion, Lowe, had a habit 
of talking that kind of inflammatory class-war nonsense. He had 
himself to thank for his unmannerly reception. It is true that 
the bottom level of every large town in England contained a 
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thick sediment of boorish wastrels: so, as Culture and Anarchy 
shows, did the top. Lowe’s sentiment is the ordinary claptrap 
of the reactionary politician. At best a half-truth, it should not 
have been accorded unqualified affirmation. 

But these are minor points. The positive value of the 
introduction is that it makes Culture and Anarchy an easily 
understood book. It explains with admirable clarity its factual 
background ; it expounds with appreciative insight its meaning 
for Arnold’s own day ; it assesses its continued value for the 
times in which we live. It does not spoil the book by either a 
tone of superiority or by a parade of omniscience denied to 
the author. It does what an introduction should do—it intro- 
duces a great book in the spirit in which it was written. To read 
Culture and Anarchy, and to read it in Professor Dover Wilson’s 
edition, is better worth while than to go through the many 
excursions into pseudo-Victorianism which are now popular. 
Culture and Anarchy and Friendship’s Garland are what social 
introspection should be, and the man who wrote them grows 


bigger as his age recedes. H. L. BEALEs. 
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A NEW JOURNAL OF ECONOMICS 


A NEw periodical, to be called The Review of Economic Studies, 
is being organized by a group of research students in Economics 
and Political Science in London. The purpose of the publication 
is primarily to encourage original work and discussion among 
advanced students who have not as a rule ready access to the 
pages of existing overcrowded journals of the Social Sciences, 
Its scope will include the publication of both full-length articles 
and shorter notes on problems of interest arising in the course of 
research work, an attempt to co-ordinate the work of researchers 
in different parts of the world, and the translation of important 
foreign articles not at present available in English. 
' The editorial board consists of graduates of London, Oxford, 
Cambridge, Harvard and. other universities abroad. The 
editors are particularly anxious to lay stress on the inter-university 
and international aspect of the new undertaking so that it may 
realize to the full its aim of co-ordinating and furthering the 
search for knowledge-which is going forward in nearly all countries 
to-day. 

The Review of Economic Studies will be published three times 
a year, the first number appearing in October, 1933. The price 
will be 2s. 6d. per issue or 7s. for a year’s subscription. All 
contributions, subscriptions, or inquiries should be addressed to 
Mr. A. Emanuel, The London School of Economics and Political 
Science, Houghton Street, London, W.C.2. 
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